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A Secretary 
of Proved Ability 


HE association is to be congratulated upon the 
recommendation which its reorganization committee 
has made with reference to a permanent secretary to 
succeed E. B. Burritt, who resigned last March. J. W. 


Welsh, whom the committee has recommended to the 
_ executive committee and who will doubtless be appointed 


by that committee, already has the confidence of the 
entire membership of the association and has shown 
himself amply able to perform the duties which will 
devolve upon him. 

As special engineer to the association, Mr. Welsh 
already had made his work felt in the association’s 
activities, and when President Gadsden asked him to 
undertake, quite suddenly it will be remembered, the 
work of secretary, Mr. Welsh stepped into the breach 
and, in this rather trying position as acting secretary, 
has acquitted himself so admirably and has shown so 
satisfactorily his complete fitness for the permanent 
secretaryship that he was the only logical candidate 
out of a multitude of suggestions to be considered for 
the place. 

The ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL is sure that the 
association headquarters activities are in good hands 
and congratulates both Mr. Welsh and the association 
upon the new relationship, which will probably be 
arranged at the next meeting of the executive committee. 


Get Work Commensurate 
with Wages Paid 


HE news columns of nearly every recent issue of 

this paper have recorded wage decreases on elec- 
tric railways in almost every part of the country, but 
probably few of them have been equal in percentage 
to the demonstrated reduction in cost of living which 
has occurred since the peak of prices in the early part 
of 1920. Undoubtedly wages on electric railways are 
still due for a further decrease, but in this readjust- 
ment, an opportunity is offered to put the wages on a 
different basis than that which existed in most com- 
panies before the war. Reference is made particu- 
larly to companies which used to have a high labor 
turnover. 

Statistics of the present rate of turnover on the aver- 
age electric railway property are not available, but it 
is safe to say that generally it is much lower than six 
or seven years ago. It is also a matter of observation 
that the physical and mental and other standards which 
go to make up a desirable trainman are being exhibited 
ina higher degree than before the war. All of this 
helps toward efficient transportation, and, in the last 
analysis, toward economical operation. The higher 


wages paid on one-man cars tends also along these 
lines. 


The future wage for motormen and conductors should 
be sufficient to attract men of a high grade permanently 


| 


to the service and not simply to take it as a stop gap 
between better paid industries. The companies should 
cut loose from the unskilled labor theory and should 
make employment on the platform attractive to the kind 
of men who can give economical service from every 
viewpoint. The public has got away from the 5-cent 
flat fare and will expect good service, regardless of the 
rate of fare. The companies will not be allowed to 
earn more than a fair return, and in their own inter- 
est as well as in that of the public, the most certain 
way of supplying good service should be followed. This 
is to pay good wages and get in return from their 
men faithful and efficient work, commensurate with 
the wage paid. 

How Manufacturers Safeguard 

Their Products 


HE attention which manufacturers give to the test- 

ing of the raw materials which enter into the 
apparatus supplied to electric railways and the extensive 
precautions that they take in testing such material are 
amply illustrated in the article by John 8S. Dean on 
testing insulating material, the second and concluding 
part of which is published in this issue. In reading 
these articles one cannot but be impressed by the large 
variety of insulating materials which are used in the 
construction of railway apparatus. In the selection of 
such materials it is most essential to take into consider- 
ation the operating conditions, which are extremely 
severe for electric railway equipment. High tempera- 
tures are encountered, the trolley voltage is most vari- 
able and line surges are frequent. The equipment is 
exposed to considerable moisture, dust and dirt, and is 
subjected to severe mechanical strain, as well as exces- 
sive vibration and frequent abuse by rough handling. 
Ruggedness in construction is as essential as high 
dielectric strength. 

The proposed tentative methods of testing insulating 
varnishes which were included in the report of com- 
mittee D-9 on electrical insulating materials for the 
American Society for Testing Materials at its recent 
meeting follow along the line outlined by Mr. Dean for 
the testing of liquid insulating material. The tests 
given are intended for varnishes which are applied by 
brushing, dipping or spraying, in order to provide high 
electrical insulation. The dipping of coils and even 
complete armatures by electric railways has increased 
considerably during the past two years, and the reduc- 
tion of troubles which has resulted has shown the great 
advantages to be obtained. Those who have had experi- 
ence in dipping and baking processes have found water 
absorbing tests and endurance tests to be most desir- 
able. Another important consideration which directly 
affects the time that cars are withheld from service is 
the time necessary for drying. Tests for determining 
insulating compounds which will have a short period 
for drying and at the same time possess the necessary 
dielectric strength and other insulating properties are 
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of interest. Aside from the essential characteristics 
that are necessary for insulating materials, this descrip- 
tion of the method and apparatus used by a prominent 
manufacturer for determining these characteristics 
should give those interested a broader conception of the 
care used to safeguard the various products which they 
purchase. 


Capitalize— 

or Amortize? 

HE brief which sets forth the arguments of the 

Public Service Railway in support of its valuation 
is one of the most interesting documents in this line 
which has appeared for some time. It is thorough, 
it is out of the ordinary, it is legal, and it has touches 
of appreciation of the lack of conception of the railway 
problem by the usual citizen. 

But there are two or three points with reference to 
which questions of best valuation policy —or public 
policy, perhaps—may well be raised. 

One of these is the advisability at this time, if ever, 
of arguing in favor of unit prices on a particular date. 
This is admittedly in line with the association’s valua- 
tion committee recommendation, but that makes it all 
the more important that this question be examined with 
due care and consideration. Prices of many articles 
are admittedly going down, and while pre-war value 
will probably never be realized, the public conscious- 
ness cannot but carry the feeling that it is the future 
yeturn upon the value of the property which is of most 
‘importance. Legally, present value—present-day value 
—has much to support it. Any modification of that to 
certain trend conditions or estimated future conditions 
can of course be supported only as a question of public 
policy, but that is worth considering seriously when 
companies are presenting final arguments on definite 
figures. 

Another point which it will be most interesting to 
have determined, as mentioned editorially in these 
columns under a discussion of the Ford, Bacon & Davis 
valuation of this same property (see ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, April 23, 1921, page 758) is that of capitaliz- 
ing the “power contract.”’ As the brief states, every 
witness testified as to the value of this contract to 
the railway company. The question it will be interest- 
ing to have decided by a court, if possible, is whether 
the value of such a contract should be reflected by an 
increased legitimate capitalization or rather by an in- 
creased rate of return in recognition of the good man- 
agement which is evident in thus obtaining power at 
a lower rate than the railway company could realize 
under its own operation. 

The third, and perhaps most important, point from 
the standpoint of policy is the question as to whether 
certain sums of money, admittedly invested and in- 
vested legitimately, should be added to capital or 
should be set up as a fund to be amortized. Reference 
here is to consolidation value—again possibly a ques- 
tion of good management rather than either capitaliza- 
tion or amortization sums—superseded property and 
certain other elements of value which, in any private 
business, would be amortized as early as possible. This 
is not an argument in favor of eliminating such amounts 
from consideration on the theory that they should have 
been amortized out of excessive dividends in the past; 
there probably were no excessive dividends, and there 
certainly is no basis to assume them without positive 


evidence of them. This is rather a suggestion of much 
better public policy to set up such expenditures as — 
amortizable funds so that they may be eliminated from ~ 
the perpetual charge upon the community. This may — 
not be the best for the market value of the securities — 
at the instant, but it is apparently the best business 
in thelongrun. There is also the question as to whether ~ 
or not there is much more probability of having such 
sums allowed in their entirety when set up as amor- — 
tizable funds than when added to capital. Virtually, of 
course, when it is probably impossible to earn enough — 
to pay a return on the allowed valuation and to pay off 
installments on amortizable funds the fund to be amor- 
tized is added to capital for the length of time it still 
exists in the accounts of the company. The same end 
is realized, then, in a manner which has much to sup- 
port it as being a more logical plan to present to the © 
public, one which will appeal more to men in other 
lines of business who are accustomed to write obsolete — 
equipment off of their property accounts and one which, 
to repeat for emphasis, is better public policy. Legally, 
either may be correct. To amortize where possible 
seems better business. 


Material Testing 
Specifications Are Important 

OME of the advantages to be obtained by the adop- 

tion of standards of materials were given briefly 
at the last meeting of the Society for Testing Materials 
by George S. Webster, the retiring president. The list 
follows: (1) Ease in specifying the quality of the ma- 
terial required; (2) ease in testing materials delivered 
under the specifications through the use of standard 
methods; (3) ease in obtaining standard products; (4) 
an effective means for minimizing controversies over 
purchases of materials, and (5) a feeling of security 
that the materials used are satisfactory as a result of 
the knowledge of how the standard specifications are 
formulated and that they reflect the latest knowledge 
and experience. 

For a number of years this paper has abstracted the 
discussion on specifications of interest to electric rail- 
way engineers at meetings of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and an account of the action taken — 
by the society at the recent meeting at Asbury Park 
appears on another page. The importance of testing 
the various materials used by electric railways is being 
given increased consideration by those responsible, and 
the American Society for Testing Materials has long 
been considered as foremost in formulating specifica- 
tions for this particular branch of engineering. This 
year the society achieved a remarkable performance— 
probably without precedence in its history—by dealing 
with more than 150 specifications. Of these seventy-one 
were new, being presented for the first time and adopted 
as tentative standards, while sixty-three were revised. 
Others were advanced from tentative to standard rank. 
Some forty steel specifications were disposed of in bulk 
by a single ballot. The flatness of this procedure was 
relieved somewhat in the closing session by an animated 
discussion over chilled-iron car wheels. This discussion 
brought out the desirability of chemical limits for car 
wheels and for making wheels safer by requirements 
more severe than those set up by the Master Car Build- 
ers and the American Railroad Association as well as 
those with which the committee on cast iron of the 
American Society for Testing Materials was content. 
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The method of procedure for the various committee re- 
ports and the care used in the adoption of specifications 
by the society are shown in the specifications of concrete 
which are now being formulated. 

At last week’s meeting the preliminary report was 
made public and in the form now written it will be cir- 
culated among the members of five contributing socie- 
ties—which means about 16,000 engineers. This report 
will be a subject for discussion among those engineers 
and their committees during this year, and the com- 


mittee of the American Society for Testing Materials 


will then proceed to the writing of the final specifica- 
tions with due consideration of the various points 
brought out in discussion. 

A number of the standing committees of the Ameri- 


can Electric Railway Association are now co-operating 


with committees from the American Society for Testing 
Materials toward bringing into agreement similar speci- 
fications, therefore the work of the society accomplished 
this year is given added interest to electric railway men. 


Reorganization Committee 
Suggests Constructive Program 


S INDICATED on another page of this issue, the 
special reorganization committee appointed by 
President Gadsden to make recommendations to the 
executive committee with reference to the reorganiza- 
tion of association headquarters and any other modifi- 
cations of existing activities or rules of the association 
which it thought advisable now has its report in the 
hands of the executive committee in practically final 
form. In order, however, that there shall be “open 
covenants openly arrived at,” the committee is making 
public the gist of its recommendations to the executive 
committee before the meeting of the latter committee 
in order that it may have the benefit of comments from 
the field with reference to the recommendations made 
by the reorganization committee. 

The recommendations are constructive. They are all 
an effort to make the association’s activities more use- 
ful to the membership—the only reason for the exist- 
ence of the association. It is recognized that the as- 
sociation is a voluntary organization and all that is 
done is to modify the machinery so that, judged from 
past experience, it will run more effectively. That 
considerable revision of the constitution was advis- 
‘able is not unexpected. The revisions, however, are 
not radical, but only provide those things which lead- 
‘ing opinion in the industry have felt for some time 
were either necessary or advisable. 

The fact that the executive committee will meet 
‘monthly if the recommendation is adopted will of itself 
mean more virility in the association and more active 
interest in the conduct of its affairs by its officers. 
That membership modification should be made so as to 
allow in special cases admission of trackless transporta- 
tion systems and to allow management companies, con- 
sulting engineers, investment bankers, etc., to assume a 
formal place in the association is a logical develop- 
‘ment. Provision for regular standing committees with 
obligation of monthly progress reports should also 
tend to add life to the association activities. 

Of the questions recommended to the executive com- 
“mittee for its own consideration, those concerning co- 
operation with the various sectional railway associa- 
‘tions, those having to do with an adequate geographical 
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distribution of the executive committee and other com- 
mittee meetings, as well as geographical representation 
on all the committees, and the one regarding admission 
of municipally owned or operated railways deserve 
consideration by the membership at large. All but the 
last speak for themselves. On this question there is 
bound to be considerable honest divergence of opinion, 
some of which has already developed, but the question 
has been raised and must be met squarely and settled. 
The editors of this paper believe that the association 
and the industry would benefit by permitting such 
municipalities as desired, when they operate their own 
railways, to enter the association and discuss problems 
in which all railways are mutually interested. The 
editors of this paper do not believe that the American 
public is so organized at present as to be able effi- 
ciently to operate transportation systems, but where 
municipalities have taken over the responsibility, it is 
to the interest of the entire electric railway industry 
that the municipalities understand all the problems 
which they have assumed. Furthermore, it is only by 
sitting down at the same table with experienced trans- 
portation men that municipal officers will be able fully 
to appreciate the magnitude of what they have under- 
taken. But on this question the executive committee 
deserves especially to have advice from the industry. It 
is probable that the final discussion on this point will 
not be conducted until after prolonged, and, it is to be 
hoped, intelligent, debate at Atlantic City in October. 
As a whole the report means progress. That the final 
action be word for word in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee is immaterial. A frank discus- 
sion of the questions which have been raised and 
action by the association on them is in itself worth 
while and the association will be better for it in the end. 


Covering Up 
Their Deficiencies 


EATTLE continues to go behind in the operation of 

its municipal railway. The fact sticks out like a 
sore thumb, for Seattle is at present on the cash-and- 
carry basis. Explanations may tend to mitigate the 
feelings aroused by the fact that things are bad with 
the road from the standpoint of earnings, but excuses 
don’t remove the evidence. Every month new explana- 
tions for the poor showing have to be thought up. This 
has taxed the ingenuity and strength of the representa- 
tives of the city, but they have not run out of ideas 
entirely. Thus Councilman Erickson has hit upon the 
clever scheme of overcoming this need for establishing 
the monthly alibi by charging a 3-cent fare on the 
lines and meeting out of general taxation the difference 
between the receipts of the road and the cost of opera- 
tion. 

Apparently, Seattle cannot and will not pay more for 
fare, so that the avenue of escape is closed which that 
procedure might open. If car riders won’t pay more, 
then let them pay less. The psychology behind the idea 
is correct from the standpoint of good politics, And 
with the railway supported by the tax rolls the sky of 
course would be the limit on expenditures. The plan 
would seem to be so palpably absurd as to preclude its 
adoption, but then there is no telling to what lengths 
a community will go in continuing to fool itself that 
municipalized its railway in spite of the preponderance 
of evidence against such undertaking. 
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Bond Testing Cars 


To Test Bonds at a Faster Rate than Can Be Done with Hand Bond Testers and to 
Provide Automatic Permanent Records of the Test a Car Containing 
the Necessary Instruments Is Most Convenient 


By G. H. MCKELWAY 
Engineer of Distribution Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company 


' , ) HEN a car is used for bond testing it is neces- 
sary to insulate the front and rear trucks, or 
front and rear wheels in a single-truck car, 
from each other. With a single-truck car the truck 
must be cut and insulation inserted between the two 
sections. Much better results in maintaining the car, 
although not in testing the bonds, will be obtained from 
a double-truck than a single-truck car as the cutting 
of the frame weakens the latter and permits the two 
ends to sag. 

Either a motor-generator set is necessary to supply 
the current for the test at a low voltage or a resistance 
to reduce the voltage of the current from the trolley 
wire or third rail sufficiently to permit of its being 
used in the test. The motor-generator set or resistance 
should be large enough to supply 800 to 1,000 amp. at 
5 volts, although so large a current will seldom be 
needed and the average amount will be only about one- 
half of the maximum capacity. 

In addition to the motor-generator set there should 
be in the test car a table upon which all of the testing 
instruments can be mounted and grouped so that they 
can be conveniently read by a single operator. The 
instruments should comprise an ammeter and two milli- 
voltmeters, together with apparatus for protecting the 
latter in the case of bad joints which might otherwise 
throw a high voltage across them and burn them out. 
The ammeter measures the current supplied to the test 
circuit by the motor-generator, while the voltmeters 
indicate the drop across the joints as the car passes 
over them, one voltmeter being in position to measure 
the drop across the joints in one rail of the track and 
the other being similarly placed in regard to the other 
rail. 

The voltmeter circuits are continued to the track 
through brushes which rub on the rails and which are 
spaced 4 or 5 ft. apart so that they will always be cer- 
tain to span the joints no matter how long they may be. 
It is very difficult to pick out and record the locations 
of all of the bad joints by this method, even when the 
car is moving quite slowly, especially if the poorly 
bonded ones are close together. With the car moving 
at a speed of only 5 m.p.h. and with all rails fully 
30 ft. long, the contacts will pass over one joint in each 
rail every four seconds. If the joints happen to be 
staggered, one voltmeter or the other will be swinging 
every two seconds. When a line of bad track is being 
tested the open joints come so frequently that it is 
almost impossible for the locations of all of them to 
be recorded unless the car is stopped occasionally to 
allow the observer time to catch up. If this is done it 
will “drag” the cars behind it and spoil their running 
schedules. 

One way of directly marking bad joints, not so per- 
manent as with the hammer and chisel, but which lasts 
long enough to permit the bonders to find the joints, 
and which does not require stopping the car, is by 
squirting a little white paint on the rail, tie or pave- 


ment as the car passes along. Most of the cars now in 
use are equipped with recording instruments. The 
record shows the condition of the bonds and indicates 
the moment that the bond is passed over. These cars 
are known as “autographic”bond testing cars and are 
the invention of A. B. Herrick.’ Their equipment, how- 
ever, is so complicated that a perpetual inducement is 
offered to change some of the details in an effort toward 
greater simplicity or less troublesome maintenance. A 
short time ago the writer asked another railway engi- 
neer if there was not a “Herrick” test car on his line. 
The reply was that it was a Herrick car when first 
bought, but did not look much like one now. In fact, 
all of the cars that the writer has seen or heard of 
appear to differ considerably among themselves, 
although the general principles on which they operate 
are the same. 


AUTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


On the autographic cars the record is made on a long 
roll of paper which is unrolled and carried across the 
table, a small motor furnishing the power for operating 
the drive. The strip of paper is 11 in. in width, and 
as it passes five pens, two for each rail and one for 
marking locations, make continuous marks upon it. 
Two of the pens merely mark the zero lines, indicating 
where the millivoltmeter lines would be if there was 
no drop in the rail, while two others are for the purpose 
of locating open joints, which is done by the pen mov- 
ing from side to side whenever the voltage across the 
joint is so high as to make the relay, which protects the 
voltmeter, operate a cut-out. The fifth pen, for mark- 
ing locations, is moved through a switch closed by the 
operator or his assistant whenever the car gets oppo- 
site some point, for instance a house or trolley pole, 
which will serve as a permanent location for the start- 
ing point of measurements to give the exact location 
of the bad points in its vicinity. On one window on 
each side of the car and directly opposite the seat of 
the operator is painted a plain, vertical stripe. When 
the object whose location is to be recorded is covered 
by the stripe the operator presses a key and the pen, 
which has been making a straight line down the center 
of the paper as it moves past, makes a jog. This jog 
is given a number by means of a numbering stamp, 
the numbers of which increase by one each time it is 
used and so numbers the pen jogs consecutively. A 
sheet of paper already numbered is used to record the 
house or pole number, or name of intersecting street 
or something else that will definitely mark the location 
of the car at the time that the pen moved. Where the 
bonds in the track under test are in good condition the 
location points need be taken only occasionally, but the 
worse the track the closer they should become, and with 
bad track 400 or 500 ft. apart is a good spacing dis- 
tance. 

A toothed wheel revolving in the center of the 
table punctures the paper at intervals, each space be- 
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tween the holes being equivalent to 10 ft. on the track. 
At each tenth hole an additional hole is punched about 
one-quarter of an inch outside of the center so that the 
100-ft. lengths are easily counted and it is not neces- 
sary to count all of the dots representing 10 ft., but 
only those to the nearest 100-ft. mark. 

As the car moves along, the current in the track and 
the current from the motor-generator set cause the volt- 
meter needles to deflect a certain amount, which is com- 
paratively constant, and which shows the difference of 


_ potential between the two brushes on a piece of un- 


broken rail. The current in the rails due to the opera- 
tion of the cars may be either added to or subtracted 
from that produced by the motor-generator set and 
occasionally the latter should be cut out, by opening 
the switch, in order to see in what direction the current 
in the rails is flowing and its value. 


- RECORD PAPER MOTOR DRIVEN 
In addition to the generator which is used for 


' supplying a heavy current at a very low voltage there is 


also a smaller one supplying. current at about thirty 
volts, which current is used for the paper drive and also, 


other stamps reading “special work,” “railway cross- 
ing,” etc., in order to explain the sudden throws of the 
voltmeter needles not attributable to bad bonds. He 
also stamps “right rail” or “left rail” and “inbound” 
or “outbound,” as the case may be, on the record occa- 
sionally so that there will be no mistake in reading the 
record later and, from time to time, he opens the gen- 
erator circuit and tests the direction of the flow of 
current in the rails. This should always be done when 
there is reason to believe that its direction has changed 
as, for instance, just after passing a point where return 
wires or tracks are expected to lead the current to a 
power or substation, and at fairly frequent intervals 
elsewhere. 

The voltmeters are supplied with two scales, one 
giving a reading about twice as high as the other. By 
making use of the proper scale and regulating the out- 
put of the motor-generator it will always be possible 
to get the record on a fairly large scale and yet not 
have “opens” shown where they should not appear, 
whatever may be the weight of the rails and the condi- 
tion of the joints. 

After the record has been made that portion of the 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT AND LOCATION OF APPARATUS IN BOND TESTING CAR 


after passing through a make-and-break device of some 
sort, and through condensers, is used in recording the 
difference of potential between the brushes on the rail. 
One side of this circuit is connected to the voltmeter 
needles which swing over the paper and also over con- 
tacts which are underneath the paper. Between the 
ends of the needles and the contacts below sparks are 
drawn which puncture the paper, each needle making a 
dotted line of little holes which are burnt in the paper 
and which show every swing of the needle and its 
amount except in those cases where the drop is so great 
that the relays have to act to protect the instruments. 
In those cases the little holes will run up to a peak at 
the point where the relay cuts out, and on the pen line 
underneath the peak and near the edge of the paper 
will be found a sharp jog, showing that the joint is 
“open.” 

Although some cars have been operated with only 
two men, a motorman and an operator, yet such an 


_ arrangement throws so much work on the latter that, 


as a rule, it will pay to use at least one more man in 
order to pick out and record the locations on the sepa- 
rate sheets of paper while the operator stamps the cor- 
responding numbers on the record at the points shown 
by the movement of the pen. In addition to marking the 
locations on the record the operator will make use of 
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paper containing it is cut off from the rest of the roll 
and gone over to be put in permanent condition for 
filing and to have the locations of the bad bonds placed 
in more convenient form for handling and carrying 
about in the field, so that the poor joints can receive 
attention as soon as possible. 

The first step is to mark at each of the numbers what 
that number is supposed to indicate, as then no time 
is lost by having to refer to the separate sheets, which 
need be kept no longer as all of the information is then 
on the large roll. These locations can be written on 
with pen and ink, although the neatest way is to type- 
write them at the proper points. Then, having deter- 
mined on the maximum resistance of the joint expressed 
in terms of feet of continuous rail that can pass as 
good, find all of the joints the resistance of which was 
higher than that amount and mark them for rebonding. 
If only the “opens” are to be considered as bad the task 
is comparatively easy, as it is necessary only to follow 
the two pen lines and mark down those places where 
the jogs in the line show that the voltmeters had been 
cut out of circuit. Where the bonding is to be kept in 
better condition and joints of a lower resistance are to 
be rebonded the curves made by the arcs from the volt- 
meter pointers must be closely followed, and whenever 
the height of a peak exceeds the predetermined ratio 
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between that of the joint and the uncut rail the loca- 
tion must be marked for rebonding. 

Some of the papers used for these autographic rec- 
ords are chemically coated so that the minute burns in 
it show up black and can be readily seen, but such 
paper is more difficult to puncture than the plain paper 
and often cannot be obtained. Another method of 
blackening the holes is, after the record has been made, 
to paint the underside of the paper along the general 
lines of the curves with ink or thin water color paint 
so that some of the color will pass through the holes 
and show on the upper surface of the paper. This takes 
additional time and is not reliable as the color does not 
always come through. Probably the best method of 
following the curves is to pass the record before a light 
and have the light shine through the little holes, This 
can be done either by holding the record up in front of 
a window or, better still, by passing it over a box in 
which is contained an incandescent lamp or lamps. 


TABULATING RECORDS FOR FOREMEN 


In order accurately to locate the bad joints for the 
bonders, their locations are generally copied on sheets 
of paper, which are given to the foreman in charge. A 
well-planned sheet of this type is printed with spaces 
to be filled in, giving at the top the name of the street, 
the streets between which the test was made and the 
Gate of the test. Below are columns in which to locate 
the joint as a certain number of feet in a given direc- 
tion from an easily found point; the direction of traffic 
on the track, if there is more than one track on the 
street; whether on the right or left rail of that track; 
the date repairs were made, and the type of bond used 
in making the repairs. By the use of such a sheet not 
only does the bonding foreman receive all of the infor- 
mation that he requires but, when he returns the sheet 
after finishing the work, the office has a complete record 
of all of the bad joints and when and how they were 
repaired. 

The records made by the testing car should be valu- 
able, not only at the time of making the test, to point 
out the bad bonds, but also as legal evidence in case of 
any suit brought on account of the alleged defective 
condition of the bonding. The writer has found, how- 
ever, an unwillingness on the part of several lawyers 
to make use of the records in such cases, as they feared 
that the height of the peaks of the curves would be 
misunderstood by the non-technical members of the 
jury, who would not be able to understand that what 
appeared to them to be very sudden sharp rise in 
potential would, in fact, be only a very few millivolts 
and therefore negligible in considering the question 
before the court. It would seem, however, that such 
records could be used very effectively in some cases if 
the curves were carefully explained, in a manner that 
all could understand, by some one who knew just what 
the records showed and could bring out those points to 
the best advantage. 


During this year the Grosse Berliner Strassenbahn, 
the tramway system in Berlin, celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. Long operated by a private 
corporation, the system has recently been taken over by 
the municipality and consolidated with the other sur- 
face lines in Greater Berlin, so that it now serves all 
parts of that district, which embraces about 5,000,000 
inhabitants. The property itself consists of 1,250 km. 
(800 miles) of track. 


Factors Affecting Electrification 


OMMENTING upon the elaborate analysis of elec- 

trification conditions on the Northwestern Railway 
of India, which has been running in its columns for 
some time, the Railway Engineer, London, calls atten- 
tion editorially to some of the points that have been 
brought out. These illustrate the importance of a 
knowledge both of electrical engineering and of rail- 
way working in making a decision on the electrification 
question. 

The editorial states that the author of the 
article in question shows that for the same adhesion 
weight electric locomotives can be designed to develop 
two or even three times the power of the heaviest 
steam locomotive in India. .By articulating the design, 
the number of driving axles could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely with the same permissible axle weight and it 
would be possible to put a 3,000-hp. electric locomotive: 
on the Northwestern which could run anywhere where 
two coupled or doubled engines of the 0-6-0 standard 
type can now run and would be capable of hauling loads 
five times as heavy. 

The large number of heavy grades on: the North- 
western are an extremely important factor in the elec- 
trification problem. The present and previous articles 
show that electrification will pay on many lines with 
heavy grades where for the same traffic on the level it 
would be out of the question. On a 4 per cent grade 
the electric locomotives can do at least 40 per cent 
more work than a steam locomotive with the same ex-- 
penditure in energy. To this must be added the econ-. 
omy resulting from regenerative working, which also 
saves rail and brakeshoe wear. It is said by the engi- 
neers that on the Giovi tunnel line near Genoa the 
rail saving was enough to pay the whole interest on 
the cost of power station and transmission line. The 
enormous increase in the cost of coal and repairs has 
more than offset the increased cost of electrical appa- 
ratus, and the Railway Engineer expresses the belief 
that it will be found by those engineers who have the 
time to make a really accurate study of the conditions 
obtaining today on many lines that the changed condi- 
tions often make electrification worth much more 
serious consideration than before the war. As for the 
capital outlay, the difficulties here are apt to be less- 
ened when the directors are really convinced of the 
savings which can be effected through the application 
of electricity to heavy traction. 


Toronto Retains Odd Gage 


ONTRARY to what was popularly expected, accord- 

ing to the Canadian Engineer, the 4-ft. 1l-in. gage 
at present existing on the lines of the Toronto Railway, 
Pacific Railway and the MacKenzie Radials, with the 
exception of the Metropolitan, will be retained by the 
Toronto Transportation Commission when it co-ordinates 
and rehabilitates the several systems within the city. 
The Commission felt that a change of gage, the esti- 
mated cost of which had been figured at $1,500,000, 
showed no immediate advantage and would be likely to 
increase the operating difficulties until the work was 
completed. One point which swayed the Commission in 
reaching its decision was that outside systems will not 
be able to get running rights over Toronto tracks, as 
their cars would be of the wrong gage. It is said this 
was why the odd gage was originally chosen for the 
Toronto system. 
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Testing Insulating Materials—II 


Aging and Weather Tests Are Important to the Users of Railway Insulating Materials as 
They Show What Life Can Reasonably Be Expected and the 
Deteriorating Effects that Result 


By JOHN 8S. DEAN 
Railway Motor Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Ir Is ESSENTIAL THAT SPECIMENS FOR THE DIELECTRIC TEST ARE PROPERLY TREATED 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL some strength and 

dielectric tests of treated and untreated insulating 
materials were described. In the following, attention 
will be given to tests showing the effects of heat, acids, 
oil, weather, etc., on treated materials, together with 
various essential tests on composite materials. 


E: AN article published in the May 21 issue of the 


AGING TEST OF FLEXIBILITY 


To determine the ability of a varnish to retain its 
flexibility under the action of continued heat such as 
is found in a railway motor in service, the only appa- 
ratus required is a suitable baking oven fitted with a 
high-reading thermometer or an indicating or record- 
ing pyrometer. Test specimens consist of strips of 
sample cloth cut 6 in. x 3 in. which are given several 
dippings of the varnish to be tested. A space is left 
untreated at the top of the samples to record the test 
data. 

Four samples are prepared and placed in an oven 
which is maintained at a temperature of 100 deg. C. 
The samples are removed one at the end of 100 hours, 
the second at the end of 200 hours, the third at the end 
of 250 hours and the fourth at the end of 300 hours. 

These samples are then tested by folding or bending 
over rods of different diameters and noting the smallest 
diameter around which they may be formed without 
cracking. 

A test specimen which after baking 300 hours at 100 
deg. C. and allowed to cool to room temperature can 


_ be folded and creased without showing any indications 
_ of cracking is considered very satisfactory. 


In the operation of railway motors, due to careless 


ies | 


and in some cases too frequent oiling of the bearings, 
excess oil finds its way inside the motor frames. In 
this connection it is important that the varnish used 
for insulating purposes should not be affected by this 
oil, and to this end it is advisable to use an oil-proof 
grade of varnish. To make an oil-proof test samples of 
cloth are prepared similar to those used in connection 
with the aging test, and after being thoroughly baked 
they are placed in a mineral-oil bath, which is held at 
a temperature of approximately 60 deg. C. for several 
days. If the varnish on the treated sample shows no 
signs of softening or becoming tacky, this is an indica- 
tion that it is proof against the action of the oil. A 
similar test can be quickly made on the baked treated 
samples of cloth by rubbing them with oily waste. 
Under these conditions, if the varnish is oil-proof, it 
will not soften and cannot be rubbed off the surface 
of the cloth. The acid, alkali and salt-water test is 
made on insulating varnishes used in treating coils, 
etc., to determine ability to withstand their action. 


TESTS FOR OIL, ACID, ALKALI AND SALT WATER 


To make the test a large rectangular glass jar is 
fitted with a wood rack and a number of metal test 
rods and a testing circuit with a light in series is 
arranged. Test specimens consist of %-in. round steel 
rods 12 in. long, well rounded at the lower end, which 
are given a uniform coating of varnish 24 mils thick 
baked on the entire surface to within several inches 
of the top of the test rod. In preparing these test 
specimens the bare rods are first thoroughly cleaned 
and dipped in the sample of varnish and baked. This 
operation is repeated not less than three times, and 
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sometimes more, depending upon the fluidity of the 
varnish in order to get the desired 2% mils thickness of 
film which is specified for this test. The treated test 
rods are then placed in the rack which insulates indi- 
vidual rods and are suspended in the acid, alkali or 
salt-water solution contained in the glass jar. During 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES ARE SUBJECTED To ACTUAL 
WEATHERING TESTS 


the first four hours of the test an alternating current 
from a 110-volt circuit with a light in series is applied 
every fifteen minutes through the terminals one of 
which is connected tothe liquid solution and the other 
is applied to the individual test rods for a short in- 
terval of time to locate any breakdowns. After this 
set of short-time readings is taken similar tests are 
made each morning and evening until the insulation 
breaks down or the test has run its specified time limit. 
In connection with these tests either a saturated acid, 
alkaline or salt-water solution is used, depending upon 
the nature of the test. The final results are repre- 
sented by the average on three test rods of each grade 
of varnish. 

The amber insulator used in connection with the dip- 
ping and baking of railway motor armatures when 
tested under the above conditions shows an average of 
880 hours in a:saturated solution of salt water. 


CEMENTING AND STICKING QUALITIES OF VARNISH 


To determine the ability of a dipping varnish to 
cement the treated coil into a solid, tough, elastic mass, 
which will be strong mechanically as well as electrically, 
a sample coil is wound up, using about No. 20 B. & S. 
gage double-cotton-covered wire, is given two dips of 
the test varnish and is then baked for 300 hours at a 
temperature of 100 deg. C. The coil is then removed 
from the oven and inspected for its toughness and elas- 
ticity as compared with a similar coil that has not been 
treated. < 

In order to improve the distribution of the heat which 
is generated in the various parts of the winding of a 
motor it is essential to use a varnish with good heat 
conduction and radiation properties, to insure a more 
uniform temperature of the motor under service condi- 
tions. 

To test for heat conduction and radiation two coils 
are wound up with the same size of wire and the 
same number of turns, identical in every respect. One 
of these is treated with the varnish and baked, while 
the other is left untreated. These coils are connected 
in series and the resistance at room temperature is 


carefully measured by means of a Wheatstone bridge- 
testing set. A current is then passed through these 
two coils in series, resistance measurements are taken 
of each coil at stated intervals of time and tempera- 
tures are calculated from the increase in resistance. 
The difference in temperature of these two coils is an 
indication of the heat-conducting and radiating prop- 
erties of the test varnish. 

It is necessary to know something about the time 
and temperature required thoroughly to dry or bake out 
the insulating varnish. To get the best results with 
the least possible delay to production, samples of cloth 
or tin are dipped in the air-drying varnish and are 
hung up in the open. The time required to dry is 
noted and recorded. In testing the baking varnishes, 
the test samples after being dipped in the varnish 
are placed in the oven and baked at a constant tem- 
perature for a definite period until thoroughly dried. 
The temperature is then increased and the time noted. 
In this manner a number of tests are made with vary- | 
ing temperatures through a range of from 90 to 120 
deg. C., noting the time required to:bake thoroughly. 
The maximum temperature which will not damage the 
texture of paper or cloth to be treated is taken, as this 
temperature will expedite the production in the factory. 

It is also very important to know just how certain 
paints and varnishes resist the action of weather under 
varying conditions, and to determine this a weather 
rack, such as shown, is constructed and placed on the 
roof of one of the shop buildings. On this rack the 
various treated samples are securely suspended and 
exposed to all weather conditions over a long period 
of time and are carefully inspected at stated intervals 
of time to determine their deterioration. These ob- 
servations are recorded and comparisons made of the 
condition of the various samples of paints and varnishes 
under test. 


ADHESION TEST FOR FRICTION TAPE 


To determine the adhesion or sticking properties 
of friction tape and cloth, which is very important 
with this kind of material, an adhesion testing machine 


IMPORTANT THAT INSULATING VARNISHES WITHSTAND ACTION 
OF ACIDS, ALKALI AND SALT WATER 


especially designed for testing friction tape is used. It 
consists primarily of an upright support having a small 
swivel clamp which is connected to the pencil on a 
Thompson steam indicator through a system of levers. 
The lower clamp, which holds the test roll of tape, is 
connected to the cylinder on the Thompson indicator 
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_-and is driven in a vertical direction through a worm 
| drive by a small electric motor. 


The test specimens are cut 22 in. long from standard 
In the testing of friction cloth 
the strips are made 1 in. wide, cut from the rolls of 
cloth. 

The 22-in. specimen of test tape is rolled up on a 
test spool under a uniform tension of 5 lb. The test 
spool is then placed in the lower clamp of the machine, 
free to turn, while the free end of the tape is attached 
to the upper clamp. With a chart in place on the 
cylinder of the Thompson indicator and the pencil 
adjusted, the driving motor is started. This unwinds 
the tape at a uniform rate of speed, registering the 
pull due to the adhesion of the tape on the rotating 
chart. The readings in pounds are taken from ten 
uniformly spaced points on the chart and averaged. 
This test is repeated on a similar sample after the 
tape has been baked for sixteen hours at a temperature 
of 100 deg. C. The loss ih adhesion, due to aging by 
wheat, changes with different grades of tape. In general, 
it will vary from 35 to 50 per cent, depending upon 
the quality. 

Paper treated on one side with shellac or bakelite 
varnish and used in the manufacture of micarta tubes, 


sheets, etc., should stick together thoroughly when 


subjected to heat and pressure during the process of 
manufacture. 
Special detail apparatus, consisting of two electrically 


-heated irons with controlling rheostat to regulate the 


heat and a 300-deg. C. thermometer for measuring the 

temperature of the heated irons is used for the test. 
The test specimens are cut 24 in. wide and 12 in. 

long and are taken from the rolls of paper during the 


process of treatment. The test strip of paper is folded 


lengthwise, with the treated sides together, and pressed 
between the two electrically heated irons, which are 
held at a temperature of 105 deg. C. The crease is 
placed between the two irons with the two free ends 
extending out from underneath the irons. To the lower 


_ free ends is attached a 30-gram weight, while the upper 


’ 
BuILt-Up Mica AND PAPER SUBJECTED To A DIELECTRIC TEST 
BEFORE GIVEN FINAL GAGING TEST 
) 


one is held to the side of the iron. After thirty seconds’ 
application, or pressing, the top iron with the free end 
of the test specimen is lifted, allowing the treated 
‘surface of the test strip to be pulled apart due to the 
action of the 30-gram weight suspended from the lower 
free end. The adhesive property of the test specimen 


is gaged by the amount of separation at the treated 
surfaces as measured on one side of the folded test 
specimen. 

This method of testing gives comparative results 
only and is a check on the uniformity of the treated 
material. Under these conditions a piece of treated 


4 


MIcA FOR RAILWAY Motor CoMMUTATORS Is TESTED FOR 
UNIFORM THICKNESS 


paper used to make micarta tubes, etc., as used for 
insulation on railway motor parts, will show a separa- 
tion of from ? to 14 in. 


TREATING TEST SPECIMENS 


In connection with the preparation of samples of 
treated cloth and paper for the dielectric test it is very 
important that the untreated materials be given a uni- 
form and even coating of the varnish. This makes it 
necessary to draw the samples through the varnish at a 
slow uniform speed so as to eliminate any variation 
of the coating on the surface of the treated samples 
which are being prepared for test purposes. The appa- 
ratus used consists of a motor-driven hoist, to which 
the sample test sheets are attached and pulled through 
the test sample of varnish. 

The sample varnish, which is poured into the glass 
jar, is diluted to have the same specific gravity as is 
used in the factory and is kept at room temperature. 
The test sheets of untreated material, which are cut 
6 in. square, after being thoroughly dried out, are 
attached to the hoisting mechanism and drawn through 
the varnish at a uniform rate of about 14 in. per 
minute, after which the samples are baked in an oven 
for a certain number of hours at a definite fixed tem- 
perature, which depends upon the grade and quality of 
varnish being tested. Amber insulator samples require 
baking at from six to eight hours at 110 deg. C. From 
two to four dips are given all samples and in making 
successive dips the direction of drawing the sample 
through the varnish is reversed to insure uniformity. 
All test samples are gaged with a micrometer before 
treatment and after final treatment in order accurately 
to determine the thickness of the coating of the varnish 
on the test specimens, which should be approximately 
34 mils total for both surfaces. 

To determine the dielectric value of sheet insulat- 
ing materials in their original plain uncreased form 
a high voltage (at least of 1 kw. capacity) transformer 
is used. This is provided with a number of taps 
and is arranged for voltage control using a regulator 
so designed that the circuit is not broken between 
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‘steps. Two. circuit breakers, one on each side of the 
low-voltage line, and a voltmeter are required. A test- 
ing board is fitted with two short brass terminal rods 
‘2 in. in diameter, having the edges on one face well 
‘rounded. One of these terminals is permanently 
‘mounted upon the baseboard and the other is hinged 
,to_the board_and so located as to rest on top of the 
‘fixed terminal when swung in position on the test sheet. 
, Test specimens cut 8 in. wide and 2 ft. long are 
‘taken from the treated rolls and should be selected 
‘free from defects such as creases or rough lumpy sur- 
faces. The test sheet is placed between the two brass 
test terminals so adjusted that each terminal makes 
la good face contact-with the material. The test volt- 
jawe is raised rapidly and steadily and the reading 
of the meter is noted when breakdown occurs. While 
making. this test care must be taken that a puncture 
and not .a flash over the surface is obtained. The 
aver ze of five or ten breakdowns is taken as the final 
dielectric test of the sample. 

To determine the amount of moisture that a treated 
sample of cloth or paper will absorb under conditions 
of exposure to 
water, the sam- 
ple, which con- 
sists of a section 
of. the. treated 
material 6 in. 
square, is care- 
fully weighed 
and then im- 
mersed in a jar 
of water and 
kept at room 
temperature for 
‘twenty-four 
hours, after 
which it is re-- 
moved and _ all 
surface water 
wiped off with a 
dry cloth. The 
sample is again 
weighed. The 
percentage of 
moisture absorbed is then figured by dividing the differ- 
ence between the weight of the sample before immer- 
sion. Immediately after the moisture test has been 
made the test sample is given a dielectric test to deter- 
mine its relative dielectric strength before and after 
immersion. 

It has been found that a good grade of treated 
cambric such as used for railway motor insulation will 
‘absorb from 3 to 4 per cent of moisture under these 
conditions. This same sample of treated cambric will 
show a dielectric test before immersion of 9,440 volts 
and after immersion of 1,780 volts. 

In making the above dielectric tests two samples 
are used, one for the “before immersion tests,” the 
other for the “after immersion tests.’”’ These values 
represent an average of five breakdown tests, which are 
made at different points on the surface of each test 
specimen. 

To insure a uniform thickness of the built-up mica 
used principally in the manufacture of railway motor 
commutators a metal surface plate on which is mounted 
an indicating micrometer is used. The jaws of this 
plate are actuated by means of a quick-acting ‘lever. 


EVEN THE ADHESIVE PROPERTIES OF FRICTION 
TAPE ARE DETERMINED 
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The readings are indicated by a needle on a uniformly 
divided scale on a large upright mounted dial con- 
veniently located so that it can be read easily by the 
operator. 

The test specimens are commutator mica segments 
and sheets used to make commutator V-rings and bush- 
ings. The material to be tested is placed on the surface 
plate and is drawn by the operator between the open 
jaws of the micrometer, while at the same time the 
controlling lever is pressed down with a uniform pres- 
sure, bringing the face of the jaws on the mica board 
and registering the thickness in thousandths of an inch 
on the dial. The operation is repeated a number of 
times over the surface of the sheet, and in general 
if material varies more than one-thousandth of an inch ~ 
above or below standard gage it is rejected. Commu- 
tator segments that are 0.0005 in. over or under size 
are rejected. 

All built-up mica sheets used in connection with the 
above work and before they are given this final gaging 
test are subjected to a light test by placing the sheets 
on a large pane of glass backed up by brilliant illumina- 
tion, where they are carefully inspected for foreign 
particles and light spots. In this manner all impuri- 
ties are removed from the sheets and the light spots 
are reinforced and built up, thus sere a clean, 
uniform product. 

Mica cells for insulating railway motor field and 
armature coils are tested in order to weed out the 
defective sections due to poor workmanship and mate- 
rial.. The apparatus used is a special testing machine 
built by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. The roll of composite material is mounted 
at one end of the machine as shown and as it unrolls 
the sheet passes over a plate and under two rows 6f 
spring-supported contact fingers about 4 in. apart which 
are staggered, so that they cover the entire width of 
the sheet as it is fed through the machine. The mate- 
rial is subjected to a voltage test ranging from 1,000 
to 10,000 volts, depending upon the grade of the mate- 
rial being tested, by connecting one side of the test 
circuit to the plate of the machine and the other to the 
sliding contact fingers. When a defect in the sheet is 
located by the material being punctured by the high- 
voltage test the machine automatically stops. The 
defect is plainly stenciled and the machine is again 
put in operation. This test insures the selection of a 
good grade of material for winding coils free from 
electrical defects and able to stand the final high- 
voltage test given the completed motor before shipment. 

To eliminate the defects in connection with the com- 
mercial production of treated materials an experimental 
treating tower is used to treat materials on a larger 
scale than is possible by using strictly laboratory meth- 
ods. This tower, which is under the direct supervision 
of the research laboratory experts, consists of a motor- 
driven series of rolls over which the material is drawn 
at from 10 to 40 in. per minute and is fitted with a 
combination of treating vats so arranged as to coat the 
material on either one or both sides, depending upon 
the requirements to be met in the factory. The tower 
is provided with a steam-heated chamber, the tem- 
perature of which can readily be adjusted and controlled 
to secure the range of baking temperatures, which will 
vary with the different grades of baking varnishes used 
in the treatment of the cloths and paper. This tower 
has greatly facilitated the commercial productions of 
the various grades of treated paper or cloth. 
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Preparing for Pageant of Progress 


Extensive Terminal Facilities Have Been Built at the Municipal Pier in Chicago by the 
Chicago Surface Lines to Handle the Large Crowds Which Are 
Expected July 30 to Aug. 14 


July 30 to Aug. 14 which is expected to approach 
a World’s Fair for exhibits and interest. It is to 
be held on the mile-long Municipal Pier, used pri- 
marily for shipping purposes but including at its outer 
end a large recreational center. The entire upper level 
and outer end of the pier are to be used in the pageant. 

The Chicago Surface Lines built an extension to its 
Grand Avenue line at the time the pier was erected, 
extending the tracks out to the far end of the pier to 
serve directly the people using the recreation center. 
These tracks were built on the upper level of the pier, 
one track on either side with a loop at the outer end, 
and another loop at the land end of the pier for short- 
routing in winter. In making arrangements for the 
pageant, the city authorities desired to have the com- 
plete use of the upper level of the pier and therefore 
required the Surface Lines to remove its tracks from: 
the upper level and re-lay them through the center of 
the lower level or main driveway. The entire work of 
tearing up the track and rebuilding it, largely from the 
same materia’s, on the lower level was completed in 
twenty-eight days, including the construction of ex- 
tensive additional terminal facilities at the approach to 
the pier. Altogether 2% miles of track were laid, most 
of which was of the open-type construction. 

In the construction of the tracks extensive use was 
made of machines to savé labor and speed up the work. 
Three electric shovels were simultaneously employed. 
The first took up the asphalt which was hauled away. 


(Jiu 20, is to have a Pageant of Progress on 
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The second excavated the crushed stone used under- 
neath the paving and placed it along one side of the 
trench for reuse. The third shovel then dug out the 
trench to the subgrade. Steam rollers were used to 
ro!l the subgrade and the 8 in. of crushed stone placed 
underneath the ties. 

The 100-lb. T-rail and the wood ties were expedi- 
tiously transferred from the old to the new location 
by simply sliding them down ramps. The gravel ballast 
which had been used under the ties on the upper level 
was transferred to the lower level by shoveling into 
rough troughs which carried it to the edge of the lower 
track trench. Except for the fact that this transfer 
of gravel ballast took place on a rainy day, which 
changed the angle of repose of the material, it would 
have been possible to discharge the ballast directly into 
the lower trench. As it was, however, the pitch of the 
trough had to be steepened and the ballast discharged 
along the side of the trench, whence it was distributed. 
An Ingersoll four-tool air tamper, a Buda _ two-tool 
direct-current electrical tamper and a Jackson two-too! 
alternating-current electrical tamper were used. in 
tamping the tracks. i 

The type of track construction used on the pier is 
largely shown in the cross-section in the accompanying 
drawing. The six-bolt Weber joints used on the upper 
level were reused below. - Pin-type bonds. were used. and 
were placed under the fish plates in the open tracks and 
outside the fish plates where the track was to be paved. 

Terminal facilities for this track extending out on 
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Tur STREET CAR TRACKS WERE REMOVED FROM THE UPPER LEVEL 
TO THE CENTER OF THE LOWER LEVEL 
OF THE PIER 


the Municipal Pier were provided by widening out the 
devil strip, stub-ending both tracks and providing a 
double crossover at the approach to the terminal. Each 
of these track ends has a capacity for five cars and the 
double crossover will make it possible to route the cars 
into either stub. Unloading will take place on one 
side of either track while the loading takes place on 
the opposite side. 

On the upper level tracks the trolley was supported 
directly on steel brackets attached to the building and 
extending out over the tracks. When the overhead 
for the new track on the lower level was erected the 
old trolley wire was taken down, and these same brack- 
ets were used to support long span wires extending 
across the center driveway to the bracket opposite on 
the other building. The double trolley was suspended 
from these cross spans, over the lower level tracks. 
These span wires are about 100 ft. long but are under 
very little strain, as there is so much sag. Standard 
%-in. stranded steel span wire was used. A wood strain 
insulator at the bracket, another adjacent to the trolley, 
and the trolley ear, provide triple insulation. This over- 
head construction is shown in accompanying views. 

In addition to the stub-end terminal facilities at the 
outer end of the pier, the terminal capacity of the 
Grand Avenue line, which has served the pier alone 
heretofore, was greatly increased by the building of a 
long and short loop in front of the pier. This will be 


used particularly during the pageant, as the crowd, in 
order to see the exhibits, will leave the cars at the shore 
end of the pier and walk down one side to the far end 
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and back on the other side. This will bring the prin- 
cipal loading and unloading requirements at the shore 
end of the pier. The short loop in the new terminal 
will be used when there is light traffic and the long loop 
only when traffic is heavy. Under heavy traffic condi- 
tions the cars will stop for unloading at the space 
indicated for that purpose on the accompanying draw- 
ing and then pull up to a new stop for loading. 

The capacity of the surface lines to handle the ex- 
pected crowds was also materialiy increased by extend- 
ing the Chicago Avenue line down the lake shore and 
terminating it in a large loop in front of the pier. 
This track extends in the parkway adjacent to Lake 
Shore Drive for a distance of five blocks along the lake 
shore and is the only piece of track the Surface Lines 
has immediately adjacent to Lake Michigan. This track 
is almost entirely of open-type construction, employing 
center poles for the overhead along the parkway. It 
is planned to install cashiers’ booths with fare registers 
or turnstiles and estab.ish a prepayment area or sgell 
tickets to speed up the loading. 


They Crowd Them in Italy 


ARQUIS FERDINAND CUSANI, a member of the 

visiting Italian delegation of engineers, provided 
the illustrations from which the two accompanying half- 
tones were made. In presenting these for publication 
for American readers, Marquis Cusani remarked that 
this would give proof that the United States was not 
the only place where it has become necessary to load 
street cars to their ultimate limit. 
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Railway Motor-Generators in Winnipeg Rebuilt 


Three Old Direct-Current Generators and Two Alternators Direct Connected to Corliss Engines, Already 
in the Shadow of the Scrap Heap, Reassembled Into Two Motor-Generator 
Sets—Additional Capacity Has Been Obtained 


By W. NELSON SMITH 
Consulting Engineer Winnipeg BHlectric Railway 


MOTOR-GENERATOR SET REBUILT FROM OLD GENERATORS 


One 800-kw. alternator in the center operating as a synchronous motor driving two 400-kw. 
direct-current generators for three-wire service. 


JOURNAL for March 26, 1921, the writer describes 

the rearrangement of the substation equipment and 
the trolley distribution system of the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway. In the course of changing from two-wire to 
three-wire operation, for the purpose of electrolysis 
mitigation, additional motor-generator equipment 
became necessary. The prices asked and the time 
required for delivery by manufacturers during 1918 and 
1919 were so unsatisfactory, however, that we made a 
study of the possibilities of converting some old station 
equipment to this new use and succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the desired results within the required time and 
with a small expenditure of additional capital. 

The steam plant that had constituted the original 
source of the company power supply, located on Assini- 
boine Avenue, was permanently closed down in the 
spring of 1918. It dated back to 1898 or earlier and 
was fitted entirely with engine-type generating units, 
both alternating and direct current. The alternating- 
current units had been superseded since 1911 by a 
modern turbine power station which relays the hydro- 
electric system that has supplied nearly all the com- 
pany’s power since 1906. The old direct-current steam 
units had since been used only on rare occasions, such 
as heavy blizzards. 

The engine-type direct-current generators comprised 
one 850- and two 400-kw. machines, the latter shown in 

_an accompanying illustration in their original condition 
in the old generating station. The former ran at 85 
r.p.m, and the two smaller machines at 100 r.p.m. 


[: AN article published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Among the engine-type alternators there were two 800- 
kw. machines operating at 90 r.p.m. The fact that 
the speeds of the direct-current units were so near those 
of the alternating-current units immediately suggested 
the possibility of yoking them up together, with one 
800-kw. alternator driving the 850-kw. railway genera- 
tor, and the other 800-kw. alternator driving the two 
400-kw. generators as a three-unit machine. There was 
no doubt that an 85-r.p.m. railway machine would 
generate 575 to 600 volts when run at 90 r.p.m., and a 
test performed for the purpose showed that each of the 
400-kw. railway machines could generate 575 volts at 
90 r.p.m. With these facts established, it appeared 
feasible to create an addition to the motor-generator 
equipment of the company to the extent of at least 1,600 
nominal kilowatts out of equipment on hand. The 
engineering problem was thus reduced to the mechanical 
design and assembly of these machines as motor- 
generators, on suitable shafts and bearings. The new 
substation at St. Boniface was then being constructed, 
and provision was being made for space for a railway 
motor-generator to take care of the trolley lines east of 
the Red River. It was thought worth while to recon- 
struct a three-unit machine for the substation out of 
the two 400-kw. generators and one 800-kw. alternator. 

The old engines on which the two 400-kw. machines 
were mounted were of the cross-compound Corliss type. 
One of them was of so old a pattern that the engine 
frames and the pillow blocks were in separate pieces 
bolted together, and this suggested utilizing the two 
engine pillow blocks as the center bearings of the three- 
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unit machine, between which the alternator would be 
mounted as a motor. A pattern of a ring-oiling bear- 
ing was found in a local foundry which proved to be 
easily adaptable for the two outboard bearings required. 
The shaft from the oldest Corliss engine was found to 


RAW’ MATERIAL FOR REBUILT MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
Corliss engine-driven units in the old generating station, one of 


two 400-kw. direct-current units in the foreground, and one 850- 
kw. direct-current unit in the background. 


be just long enough to provide shafts for mounting the 
direct-current. generator armatures, after being cut in 
half; It remained to find a suitable central shaft on 
which to mount the rector of the alternator which was 
now to be turned into a motor. An old engine shaft 
was discovered at another machine shop, which was just 
large enough so far as its strength was concerned, 
though not sufficiently large in diameter to fit the hub of 
the alternator rotor which had been fitted to a 22-in. 
‘engine shaft. This fit was accom- 


plished by providing a heavy cast-iron g--————--— 


bushing, and the remaining necessary | 


lings and the necessary keys, with 
“some smaller cast-steel bushings for | 
filling out certain places on the gener- 
ator shafts that were too small for the 
‘direct-current armature fits. How 
‘these elements were all assembled to 
create the newly reconstructed three- 
unit machine is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, and another view 


‘elements were two cast-steel face coup- je---449 3" ic 
| 


When the two new armature shafts were ready they 
were brought back to the power plant, each with its 
haif-coupling and the necessary keys, and the two direct- 
current armatures were then pressed on. Meantime the 
central piece of shafting was also fitted with the heavy 
bushing of 22 in. external diameter for the hub of the 
rotor of one of the 800-kw. alternators, the cast steel 
bushings for forming new journal bearings upon it, and 
the other halves of the couplings, The new outboard 
bearings were then completed and all the parts, bear- 
ings, shafts, armatures and fields taken to the sub- 
station and assembled. All the machine-shop operations 
consumed about two and one half months and the field 
work of mechanical and electrical assembly at the sub- 
station took about two months. The mounting of the 
alternator rotor upon the motor shaft was quite simple, 
because the rotor is built in halves bolted together and 
therefore did not require a press fit. 

No pedplate was thought necessary for holding this 
machine in alignment. The stationary parts are very 
heavy and are bolted down to separate foundation piers 
which are joined together at the bottom by masses of 
concrete and at the top by the reinforced-concrete floor. 
The machine foundation piers all rest on a single con- 
crete slab about 32 ft. long, 22 ft. wide and 1 ft. thick, 
reinforced with old 60-lb. rails. 

The exciter for the field of the alternator is a 30-kw. 
slow-speed machine, which had formerly been belted 
through a pulley on the engine shaft. In the new sub- 
station this exciter is driven through an inclosed silent 
chain by a 40-hp. induction motor. 

The old pillow blocks are fitted with the four-part 
babbitted bearings and adjusting. jwedges with which 
they were originally provided, so that close adjustment 
is possible. The two new outboard ring-oiling bearings 
are adjustable vertically by means of shims and horizon- 
tally by means of adjusting bolts. 
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liss engine connected to a 400-kw. 
direct-current generator was taken off 
the shaft, the crank disks pulled off 
and the old engine frames separated 
.from the pillow blocks. The armature 
of the generator was then pressed off 
the shaft, and the latter was sent to 
the machine shop to be cut in two, turned up for coup- 
ling seats and journals and fitted with the necessary 
bushings and keys for completing the altered armature 
fits. The other Corliss engine was of more modern 
design, and it was thought best to save it for possible 
sale, so that the shaft was dismantled, one crank disk 
“was pulled. off and the armature was removed. 


alternator. 


ASSEMBLY OF THREE-UNIT MOTOR-GENERATOR SET SHOWN 


IN ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


The bearings of the old Corliss engine were used for center bearings, and two 
new bearings ordered for outboard bearings. 
served for the two direct-current machines. 


The old Corliss engine shaft cut in two 
A second-hand shaft was found for the 


Cast-iron bushings of suitable diameter were shrunk on these shafts to 
fit the bore of the three machines, and steel bushings were used to enlarge the shaft 
and provide new journal surfaces in the center bearings. 
or pads necessary to bring the bearings and machines in correct alignment. 


Note the concrete pedestals 


The machine went into permanent operation about 


Sept. 1, 1919, and has since given very satisfactory © 


service excepting for a period of several weeks during 
the summer of 1920, when one of the main pillow-block 
bearings burned out, owing to a failure of the lubrica- 
tion. 


The two generators when running in parallel operate 
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together much better now than they ever did when they 
were mounted on separate steam engines in the old 
steam plant. Occasionally they run two-wire, but the 
usual operation is three-wire with the generators in 
series. 

The success of this reconstructed motor-generator set 
was sufficiently marked to justify the conversion of the 
two remaining engine-type machines into a two-unit 
motor-generator. It was therefore decided to scrap the 
1,200-hp. Corliss engine which had been driving the 
850-kw. direct-current generator, excepting its arma- 
ture shaft and main bearings. Careful measurement 
had indicated that if the flywheel, eccentrics and crank 
disks were removed from the engine shaft there would 
be just room enough in the space formerly occupied by 
the flywheel to mount the rotor of the second 800-kw. 
alternator and at the same time provide sufficient space 
in the pit for shifting the alternator stator to uncover 
either field or armature for inspection or repairs. 
Fortunately, this could be done without moving the 
heavy direct-current armature from its position on the 
shaft, for it is about 10 ft. in diameter, weighs some- 
thing like 36 tons and had required a force estimated 
at 400 tons to press it on the shaft. The shaft and 
bearings being therefore on hand and all made to size, 
the mechanical operations were simple and consisted in 
cutting away all unnecessary metal from the heavy 
cast-iron engine-frame housings in which the main 
pillow-block bearings were set; taking off the 50-ton 
flywheel with the eccentrics and crank disks; cutting a 
new keyway for the hub of the alternator rotor; pro- 
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ASSEMBLY OF TWO-UNIT 800-KW. MOTOR-GENERATOR 
SET SHOWN IN ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION HEREWITH 


The 850-kw. direct-current generator, its shaft and bearings 
were left untouched. The flywheel and other parts of the Corliss 
engine were removed from the shaft and replaced by the rotor of 
one of the 800-kw. alternators, with a suitable cast-iron bushing 
to fit the rotor bore. Note the concrete pedestals or pads neces- 
sary to bring the direct-current machine and the bearings in the 
correct alignment, while the alternator feet were dropped slightly 
below the floor level for this purpose. 


viding a cast-iron bushing of about 22 in. inside and 


24 in. outside diameter and long enough to carry the 


rotor hub and the collector rings, and a suitable bushing 
to fit on the external shoulder formerly occupied by one 
of the crank disks, where it was decided to mount the 


60-in. pulley for the belt drive to the exciter. The 
remainder of the engine was sold for junk. 

The layout of this assembly, excepting the exciter 
drive, is shown in one of the illustrations herewith, and 
another shows the complete unit including the exciter. 


REBUILT TWO-UNIT 800-KW. MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 


Built up from the 850-kw. direct-current generator visible in 
background of another illustration herewith, and from one 800- 
kw. engine-type alternator serving as a synchronous motor. 


No electrical changes were made on the generator. This 
machine, as well as the three-unit set, is started from 
the direct-current end. Work on it was started Feb. 1, 
1920, and the rebuilt machine was ready to turn over 
early in July. It went into regular operation in October, 
1920. 

As in the case of the first reconstructed machine, the 
only trouble that developed was in the bearings, one of 
which had a crack in the babbitt of the lower portion, 
inherited from its steam-driven service, and after 
several ineffectual attempts to remedy this, the bearing 
was rebabbitted. There was some further trouble from 
oil throwing as the shaft was of sufficiently large 
diameter to make its peripheral velocity greater than 
in the case of the first machine, where this trouble had 
not developed. This was finally overcome by the addi- 
tion of disks inclosed in sheet-metal guards. 

Electrically, both these reconstructed motor-generator 
sets operate perfectly. Mechanically, there are only 
two or three elements that would be changed if the 
work had to be done over again. In the case of the 
three-unit machine it would have been better to have 
provided cast-iron sole plates about 15 in. deep under- 
neath the two center bearings so designed that they 
could be readily withdrawn from underneath the pillow 
blocks, in order to permit the lowering of the pillow 
blocks when any repairs were required on the center 
bearings, as this would save the trouble of uncoupling 
the motor shaft and lifting it out of the center bearings 
at such a time. It would also have been better to have 
designed a modern lubricating system for the old 
engine bearings on both machines, prior to the con- 
struction, including the oil-throwing disks required for 
the 22-in. shaft. 

The original cost of the five old generators purchased 
between 1898 and 1905 was about $93,000. An engi- 
neering appraisal of the property made in 1915 had 
set the .present value of these machines at about 
$41,000, but at the time the steam plant was ordered 
discontinued these generators were regarded as obso- 
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lete. The cost of reconstructing them and setting them 
in operation, as described, exclusive of foundations, 
was about $31,000 for labor and material on a war- 
time basis. In pre-war days the same work would 
probably not have cost more than $18,000. 

Quotations on new motor-generator equipments in 
1918 were on the basis of more than $40 per kilowatt 
at the factory, or say $45 per kilowatt erected in Win- 
nipeg, which would have amounted to about $72,000 
of new capital for 1,600 nominal kilowatts. The con- 
struction herein described is therefore believed to have 
saved the railway company more than $40,000 and 
prevented what would otherwise have been a deliberate 
waste of valuable equipment, for these machines have 
proved their title, to a new lease of life and are able 
to render the same service they did twenty years ago. 


Impairing and Repairing Street 
Railway Rates 


Owing to the Increase in Commodity Prices the Nickel Fare 
in 1914 Had Already Become Too Small—Decreases 
Not Now Possible Until Balance Is Reattained 


ALTER H. BURKE has contributed an interesting 

article on street railway rates to the June number 
of Stone & Webster Journal. At the beginning of this 
article he points out that even before the war a great 
many city railway companies could no longer make both 
ends meet on the universal 5-cent fare. This was the 
cause of the gradual but steady increase in commodity 
prices and wages which began in 1896. Statistics of 
the United States Bureau of Labor show that wholesale 
commodity prices, rated at 66 in 1896, had advanced 
to 100 in 1918. Average hourly wages also had increased 
during the same period from 69 to.100. On the other 
hand, street railway fares on the whole had decreased 
during the period, due to various factors, including the 
extension of the use of free transfers, the sale of tickets 
at reduced rates, etc. Thus, the beginning of the war 
found the industry as a whole like a man, already in 
poor health, who suddenly contracts an acute illness. 

The condition since 1914 is shown by the chart. The 
index numbers for commodity prices and of wages in 
this chart are from publications of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fares are an average 
for all cities in the United States of more than 50,000 
population except New York City and are weighted 
according to population. The data on fares were pre- 
pared by Prof. A. S. Richey. The latter portion of Mr. 
Burke’s article, considerably abstracted, follows: 

The point to be particularly noted from the chart is the 
lag between railway fares and other prices, no appreciable 
increase having been shown in the former until the middle 
of 1918, i.e, a few months before the close of the war, 
whereas commodity prices had practically doubled in the 


meantime, and the pourly wage rate had advanced some 65 
per cent. This in a nutshell was the trouble with the street 
railway situation. 
The future trend of prices is uncertain, but economists 
quite generally agree that for a number of years at least 
the average will be from 50 to 60 per cent above pre-war 
figures. 
_ Assuming a 50 per cent higher price level for the future, 
it is evident from the chart that street railway fares, even 
with the increases of the past few years, still are short of 
what they should be to meet the permanently changed con- 
ditions. This, however, takes no account of the tremendous 
discrepancies of the past five years between the prices of 
street railway transportation and those of other commodities 
and of labor. This is a disparity which must be compen- 
sated for in the long run if the companies are to go along 
on a comparable basis with other industries. The fact must 
not be lost sight of that while the increases in fares of the 


past few years or so have helped conditions, they have by no 
means repaired the damage which resulted from failure to 
allow this relief more promptly. This can be accomplished 
only by continuing the increases in force for such period in 
the future as may be necessary. 

The under-development of the properties during recent 
years, in the face of the rapid and continued growth of the 
communities served, means that, in addition to refunding 
their short-term obligations, a tremendous amount of new . 
money will be required to bring them back to pre-war stand- 
ards of development and enable them to keep pace with 
future city growth. What rate of interest the street rail- 
ways must pay to get this money can only be guessed at. 
If, as generally agreed, from 7 to 8 per cent was the mini- 
mum fair return for the public utilities before the war, and 
if we are now to find ourselves on a 50 per cent higher price 
level than at that time, then, to use a rough yardstick, the 
fair rate of return becomes at least 10% to 12 per cent. 

The above situation is emphasized because recently there 
has been some scattered sentiment in favor of reducing 
existing fares on the general. theory that “the price of 
everything-else is coming down and the street railways 
should take their medicine along with the rest of us.” It 
is only necessary to refer again to the accompanying chart 
to show that for several years past the street railways have 
been “taking their medicine” in double doses at a time when 
other business has been getting the largest profits in its 
history. It is just now approaching what might be termed 
the convalescent stage of its illness. It would have been to 
the best interests of all concerned if, beginning in 1916, 
street railway fares had more nearly kept pace with the 
increases in other commodity prices and wages. Unfortu- 
nately, this policy was not followed, and the penalty is the 
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continuance of higher prices for a longer period than would 
otherwise have been necessary, assuming that the street 
railways are to function and meet the needs of the public 
for adequate and dependable transportation service. 

Nevertheless, there are a great many encouraging factors 
in the present outlook. The fundamental soundness of the 
business has been proved without doubt. There are few if 
any other industries which could have withstood such a test 
as the street railways have had to face during the past five 
or six years. The companies have no large inventories, car- 
ried on their books at inflated war prices, which must be 
liquidated. Again, while the street railways have been 
forced to suspend practically all new development work 
for five years past, their new construction work of the 
future will require a substantially smaller capital expendi- 
ture than would have been the case under war conditions. 
The war has naturally stimulated previous efforts to effect 
economies in operation, like the Birney car. Finally, the 
general public is coming to appreciate that the street rail- 
way fills a vital need because it furnishes a service which 
the cities cannot do without. As a result of the companies’ 
efforts a great many of their patrons now own securities 
in the properties, and this is one of the most effective means 
of securing and holding the public interest. The regulatory 
authorities also are devoting their efforts to a correct solu- 
tion of the problem; the same is generally true of the press. 
It is this co-operation which will accomplish more than any- 
thing else toward working out the street railway situation 
on a permanently sound and satisfactory basis, fair alike 
to the public and to the companies. 
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Public Service Railway Offers Valuation Argument 


Extensive Brief Which Is Presented to the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners Gives 
All Details on Which a Value of $200,898,906 Is Claimed 
and 10-Cent Fare Petitioned 


have so far made their appearance, the Public 

Service Railway of New Jersey presents its argu- 
ment to the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners to support its own figure of valuation and its 
petition for a 10-cent fare. The brief contains a com- 
plete review of the total valuation history of the Public 
Service Railway, giving all details of previous valuation, 
and it is replete with arguments, some of them novel 
but convincing, to support contentions for various 
elements of value. 

Commencing with a description of the Public Service 
Railway property, the brief then takes up the argument 
that the property is private property and on this has to 
say: ; 

The reason for here stating them (these arguments) is 
simply to plant upon them the further proposition that the 
value for rate purposes of a street railway property—the 
same being private property—must be determined in accord- 
ance with established legal principles, and is the value of 
the property and not merely a sum of money, on which, 
in the discretionary opinion of the commission, the owner 
of the property should be permitted a return. 

The varicus elements of value which the brief con- 
siders are: 

1. Structural value. 

2. Value of the-land. 

3. Going value, which includes: 

a. Development costs including: £ 
al. Money expended in attaching the business. 
a2. Money expended in tuning up the property. 
a3. Carrying charges until the property becomes self- 
supporting, including deficit of earnings. — 
b. Consolidation of a’ number of small properties into 
one property under one management. 

c. Superseded property due to advance in the art, obso- 
lescence, inadequacy, etc. : 
d. The value imparted to the property by reason of its 

favorable location, referred to by the court as its 
adventitious value. p 

4. Value of the power contract (discussed under a sepa- 
rate heading). 

Considerable attention is paid to the item “Going 
value,” for which an allowance of 30 per cent of the 
physical value is claimed. In connection with the 
element of going value due to consolidation of the 
smaller properties, the brief has to say: 

The properties necessarily purchased or leased to effect 
this consolidation were not so purchased or leased at the cost 
of their physical parts. Their “going value” was recog- 
nized and-it entered into the price which this company pai 
for them. This cost of consolidation was a cost necessary 
to the creation of the existing railway, and it added largely 
to the value of the property which is to be determined in 
this proceeding. 

Superseded property and attaching business to the 
lines of the company are also supported by argument. 
The cost of training a staff to make it familiar with 
the needs of the communities served and conversant 
with the routes and rules of the company, the rules of 
the commission, the traffic rules and ordinances of the 
communities and the various intimate details of opera- 
tion that come only from experience and practice and 
in the perfection of the company’s personnel in the 
knowledge of its duties is portrayed. The report says 
“an example of the nature of this cost is found again in 
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the fact that prior to the putting in service of the so- 
called safety cars, trainmen were given five days’ course 
of actual operation on cars that were not transporting 
a Single paying passenger. Through the year with its 
frequent changes in both means and methods of opera- 
tion, this cost has enlarged, and there is nothing to show 
for it in the physical property inventory. It is a part 
of the cost of the present railway, and its results con- 
stitute an element of value in that railway.” 

The power contract, as a separate element of value, 
is supported in the same manner that it was supported 
in the appraisal made by Ford, Bacon & Davis outlined 
in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL April 23, 1921, page 767. 
The state valuation and the Cooley appraisal are 
reviewed. An argument of the significance of present 
value is followed by a summary of all the valuations 
which have ever been made of the property, with some 
of these modified to make them represent present-day 
figures. 

The brief goes into detail in discussion of the qualifi- 
cations of the various witnesses who have appeared 
before the board in connection with the valuations 
which have been made. 

The inventory, unit prices, general contingencies, 
engineering and superintendence, law expenditures and 
administration, interest during construction, taxes dur- 
ing construction, organization and development, cost of 
money, promoters’ remuneration, working capital and 
material and supplies, franchises, land, non-deduction of 
depreciation, the property of miscellaneous subsidiary 
companies, historical costs, are all chapter headings 
under which extensive argument and citation of cases 
are given. This leads the brief to the statement of the 
value of the property as follows: 

The value of the property of the Public Service Railway 
fixed in the report of the engineering concern (Ford, Bacon 
& Davis) employed by the state is $125,000,000, and under 
the acts of the Legislature this is the presumptive value of 
the property. 

The only evidence before the board that can possibly 
overcome the legal presumption in favor of $125,000,000 is 
the Cooley appraisal, as brought down to date, and the testi- 


mony of the numerous expert witnesses sustaining and sup- 
porting the same. 

The value of the property of the Public Service Railway 
is: 
Physical property with additions to May 31, 

1921 (Cooley appraisal) ck ancsc. sce aches $149 922 236 
Development cost, going value, including loca- 

tion and consolidation values (30 per cent of 

structural cost, as allowed in the Passaic gas 


Tate case) We eT iin ceeceearerer reek cote staata choles 44,976,670 
Value of power contract (the lowest value 

placed upon it by any witness) ............. 6,000,000 

Total valuetictiacrica ts ater cies alais wus $200,898,906 


The brief then points out that the value of the 
property must be found independently of the rate of 
fare and allow the return upon the value of the prop- 
erty as found. “This does not mean,” says the brief, 
“that this company should necessarily be permitted to 
charge the highest rate that the traffic will bear. We 
are now only discussing the relation between the value 
of the property and the rate of fare and pointing out 
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that the value of this property cannot be reduced 
because there is no rate that will net a return upon it. 
: We suppose that the New York subway con- 
structed out in the country somewhere between two 
small places would be so expensive that no rate of fare 
would net a return upon it. But that is not this situa- 
tion. This property is not overbuilt. It is not con- 
‘ structed in the Sahara Desert; it is right here in New 
Jersey, connecting the principal cities of the state and 
furnishing the only complete system of urban transpor- 
tation available in all these great populous centers.” 

The brief ends with a plea for a just and reasonable 
fare and recites various cities in the country in which 
a 10-cent fare is charged and gives supporting testimony 
from officers of other railway companies which charge 
10 cents. In the discussion on rate of fare, the brief 
takes up the claim of people that the company has 
valuable rights because it is allowed to do business in 
the streets. The brief continues: 

It is just as sensible to talk about the valuable rights of 
the policeman because he is allowed to perform his service 
to the public in the street, or the fireman because he is al- 
lowed to perform his services in public places. The police- 
man and the fireman perform honorably and are paid for 
their labor by the public, notwithstanding the fact that such 
labor is performed in the public streets. The street railway 
company also performs a valuable service in the public 
streets, and it should be paid for its service, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is performed in the streets. That is all 
the company seeks to obtain in this case, and yet the idea 
is continually advanced that perhaps the company ought not 


to be paid or ought to be paid less because of this valuable 
“privilege” it enjoys. i 


The entire brief is filled with innumerable citations 
from court and commission decisions and with many 
direct quotations from the testimony of witnesses before 
the board. 


Why Baltimore Departed from the Standard Car 


UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 11, 1921. 
To the Editors: 

The letter published in your issue of June 11 from 
W. G. Gove, superintendent of equipment, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, it seems to me, merits com- 
ment, because it fails to recognize the fact that more 
than one type of one-man car is required because of 
traffic conditions. 

To quote the first phrase in the third paragraph, “it 
is particularly unfortunate” that the idea of “something 
different”? should be allowed to confuse the need for 
clear vision on the part of the operating men to develop 
such types of one-man cars as are essential to meet vary- 
ing traffic demands. 

In the study and discussion that are going on concern- 
ing one-man car design, I do not think that those “in 
responsible charge of executive and operating depart- 
ments” are concerned with “measuring up” by means 
of having equipment of their own design in service on 
their properties. Certainly as far as the situation in 
Baltimore is concerned, we have conscientiously studied 
the problem with the idea of providing a car best suited 
to handle heavy interchange traffic in this city. 


If we are to “sell” the one-man car idea in toto in 
the large cities, we must do so by providing a car that 
will give adequate facilities for the loading and unload- 
ing of passengers. Why should’ we adhere to the 
present standard car if improvements can be made? Is 
it not inconceivable that we have reached a stage of 
development where initiative on the subject of car 
design is to stop? This is particularly true where a 
principle of operation is concerned. 

May I repeat again that I am not desirous of entering 
into a controversy in the matter but endeavored dis- 
passionately to point out what I felt and feel was a 
development in the design of this car which has been 
overlooked by the manufacturers and equipment men 
in their efforts to standardize on a single type of car. 

We believe that the car we have just purchased for 
Baltimore will give higher efficiency and greater 
economy than the so-called standard type for the con- 
ditions we have to meet. As our general manager has 
recently well stated, the problem-before us was that “the 
public of Baltimore was beginning to show a decided 
dislike to the safety car on account of the congestion 
at the entrance and exit point.” Appreciating the value 
of the one-man idea, we decided to correct this mani- 
festly incorrect design. At this point we suggest turn- 
ing to the cut on the inside back cover of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of July 2, 1921; we think the picture 
is a good ocular demonstration of just what we are 
trying to avoid. Here are four persons encumbered with 
luggage, etc., waiting to board a standard one-man car, 
while four passengers are ambling gracefully off. This 
condition is much worse in rainy weather. It is just 
what we are overcoming in our new design. 

And now a final word in reply to my friend Walker’s 
letter of June 15. The standard whereby car design 
with reference to passenger interchange facilities should 
be measured is not in cents per car-mile but in the 
volume of passenger movements in and out of the car. 
On a line where traffic is heavy and frequent transfer- 
ring is the rule car-mile earnings do not express the 
density of use by the public, so that an erroneous con- 
clusion might well be arrived at in setting a standard 
based on earnings per car-mile. 

The proper way to determine what is the best design 
for given conditions is to put the several types of cars 
in service under identical conditions and take observa- 
tions with stop watches, over a sufficient period of time 
to get average conditions and data, and then compare 
results. Any other method of arriving at a descision 
will not be based upon figures and results but upon 
judgment and opinion. L. H. PALMER, 

Assistant to President. 


Metal Ceiling Used for Head Lining on 
Little Rock Railway 


The Little Rock Railway & Light Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., is using metal ceiling for head lining in 
repairing and rebuilding some of its cars, where the 
head lining needs renewal. The metal ceiling, which is 
the same as used in buildings, comes in 24 in. x 48 in. 
sheets, and the metal for one car costs about $12. 
Labor and painting cost about $18. This total cost 
of $30 compares most favorably with the previous cost 
of $100 for replacing bird’s-eye lining in kind, and 
the car interior presents a very satisfactory appear- 
ance. 


E.,quipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions and Details of New Apparatus of Interest 
to the Industry. Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices of All Departments 


Tracks Rebuilt on Old Ties 


Creosoted Ties Set in Concrete Thirteen Years Ago Used in 
Place for New Rail—City Raises Street Grade 
2 In. to Allow New 7-In. Rail in Place of 
5-In: to Ayoid Disturbing Base 


HEN the city of Memphis, Tenn., decided to re- 
pave South Florida Avenue it became necessary 
for the Memphis Street Railway to relay its tracks at 
the same time that it did its part of the paving. The 
old track had been 5-in. girder, which had been in 


THIRTEEN-YEAR OLD CREOSOTED TIES IN CONCRETE TO 
RECEIVE NEW RAIL 


place since 1908 and was badly worn. The previous 
paving had been brick and the new paving was to be 
asphalt. The standard construction of the Memphis 
system is now 7-in., 105-lb. girder rail for use in 
asphalt paved streets, and it was decided to use this 
rail on Florida Avenue. 
- When the old pavement was taken up and the original 
concrete base and ties uncovered it was found, upon 
close examination and test by boring, that the original 
ties were in as good condition as they were when first 
laid, so far as could be told. These ties were some 
which had been laid in 1908; they were laid in concrete 
which was finished off level with the upper surface of 
the ties. Seeing that the new rail to be put in was 
7 in. in place of 5 in. the city authorities were ap- 
proached with reference to raising the grade of the 
streets to allow the new higher rail to be put in with- 
out removing the concrete foundation and ties, which 
of course would prove very expensive. It happened 
that the raising of the grade was beneficial to the city 
in this case, also, as a particularly high curb had been 
installed in the first place, and when the grade of the 
street was raised a normal height of curb was obtained. 
More material in street paving was used, but it is 
understood that the electric railway took care of this 
part as an offset to its saving in not having to take up 
the old ties and put down new ones. 

Accordingly, the pavement in the railway area was 
removed and track labor cleared off the concrete, level- 


ing down to the ties smoothly, the old rail was removed 
and the new rail installed. Temporary crossovers were 
laid so that one-half of the street was done at a time. 
An accompanying illustration shows the appearance 
of the work after the rail and pavement had been laid 
on one side and the pavement removed on the other side. 
This illustration also shows the type of 8-hole joint used 
on the new construction. 

The standard construction used in laying the new 
rail is to use tie plates on all ties and to use a 26-in. 
by 10-in. base plate under all joints. A 34-in. 8-hole 
angle bar is used and this is beaded along the bottom 
of the plate. The rail is welded to the base plate for 
the entire length of the base plate, a Cleveland electric 
welder being used for this work. Screw spikes are 
used at joints and cut spikes elsewhere. 


Improving Riding Qualities 

HE Southern Public Utilities Company, Charlotte, 

N. C., is an enthusiastic operator of one-man cars. 
claiming that they show reduced operating expenses 
and allow closer headways and consequently better serv- 
ice. During part of the day, however, these cars oper- 
ate under light load, but being equipped with springs 
which are rigid enough to carry heavy loads successfully 
and heavy enough not to break under such loads, the 
riding qualities are not exceptionally good when they 
are lightly loaded. 

In an effort to improve the riding qualities of the one- 
man cars under this condition M. F. Osborne, master 
mechanic, decided to install a coil spring at each body 
bearing point, which coil spring would carry the body at 
light load and would compress so as to allow the semi- 
elliptical spring alone to carry the body at heavy load. 
The Charlotte cars are arranged so that the inner 


Coll SPRING ADDED TO SEMI-ELLIPTICAL SPRING 


end of the semi-elliptical spring is fixed and the car body 
borne at the four outer ends of the springs. The body 
formerly rested at these points on blocks of wood 4 in. 
thick and about 8 in. square, which in turn rested di- 
rectly upon the free outer end of the springs. To in- 
stall the coil springs these blocks were reduced in thick- 
ness to 3 in., a 54-in. hole bored in each of them and a 
coil spring 5 in. long, consisting of five turns of {-in. 
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wire, placed in this hole and fitted with spring caps, 
which provide the actual bearing surface. The 2-in. 
play thus allowed is sufficient for all light loadings of 


the car and when the car is fully loaded the spring com- ~ 


presses so that the blocks come in contact with the 
heavier semi-elliptical springs, which thereby assume 
the load direct. 

The improvement in the riding quality is said to have 
been so great that, unsolicited, patrons of the road have 
inquired what has been done to certain cars to make 
them ride better. 

An accompanying illustration shows the spring ar- 
rangement which Mr. Osborne is now using. 


Reclamation Department Shows 


Large Saving's 


New Welding Shop and Reclamation Department Installed 
by Washington Railway & Electric Company Provide 
Better Facilities for Carrying on This Work—Accu- 
rate Cost Records for Work Done Are Being Kept 

N ACCOUNT of the rapid increase in the amount 

of reclamation work necessary at the shops of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Company, it was de- 
cided some months ago to build a larger shop to house 
the electric welding equipment. The interior of the new 
shop is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
an addition to the main shop, 34 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, 
built of b ick and well lighted on three sides. The floor 
is of cement and the roof of: galvanized iron provided 
with large ventilators. An overhead track carries a 14- 
ton chain hoist for use in handling heavy parts. Con- 
venient benches, racks, etc., together with the welding 
equipment, are included. - 

For electric welding a Wilson “plastic are’? machine 
that will accommodate two welders is used. In the con- 
struction of the building additional room is provided so 
that additional machines can be added should future 
needs make them necessary. Since the installation of 
this machine an accurate cost record has been kept for 
every job done in the shops and a recapitulation for the 
first three months of the shop’s operation shows a net 
saving of approximately $2,000 per month with two 
orerators working. Since that time new and different 
kinds of work have been constantly coming in and it 
has now been found necessary to increase the working 
force. Electric welds are made on steel, cast and 
wrought iron, bronze and malleable iron. In welding 
cast iron the parts are carefully studded with steel pins 
before the welding work is undertaken. 

At the present time the company is testing out a 
special metal which has been developed by the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Company for cast-iron welding. On 
small sections of cast iron and brass the oxyacetylene 
method of welding is used, which is found preferable by 
this company and more satisfactory for these small jobs. 
The oxyacetylene torch is also used almost entirely for 
cutting. 

A partial list of some of the work being done in re- 
claiming various parts includes building up axles and 
armature shafts, repair of truck frames when broken 
or badly worn, filling in dowel holes in brass and malle- 
able axle-bearing shells when badly worn, building up 
and welding brushholders when burnt or excessively 
worn, filling in armature-housing bolt-holes where the 
threads have stripped, repairing journal boxes and 
axle-bearing caps, welding and straightening resistance 
grids when broken or warped, building up axle-bearing 


collars on brass shells, welding and repairing gear cases 
and adding metal for rethreading bolts, nuts, center 
bearings, motor cases, etc. 
It is frequently desirable to build up or repair parts 
which cannot be easily transported to the welding shop. 
In order to take care of this work, leads have been pro- 
vided from the welding machine with plug-in sockets in 


INTERIOR OF NEW RECLAMATION SHOP IN WASHINGTON 


the truck shop, carpenter shop, etc. By this arrange- 
ment welding of large parts can be conveniently taken - 
care of on the job, and the removal and transporting 
of the large parts to the welding room is avoided. 

At present consideration is being given to the pur- 
chase of an automatic welding machine complete with a 
single-arc motor-generator. This outfit when attached 
to a lathe will automatically build up axles with worn 
bearing seats, as well as worn armature shafts, and 
will, in the opinion of the officials of this road, do much 
better and cheaper work than can be done by hand 
operation. 


A Universal Tie Plate 


HE Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., uses steel tie plates in all of its construction. 
Formerly three kinds of tie plates were used to suit 
the various kinds of rail on the system. The usual 
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desire a single 
tie plate which 
could be used 
and, finding 
none with a 
spacing of holes 
which was ex- 
actly suitable to 
its conditions, 
designed one to fit them. The accompanying drawing 
shows the dimensions of the new tie plate, which of 
course can be furnished by any steel concern, with 
which any rail 5 in., 54 in., 6 in. can be used. There are 
no shoulders on this tie plate, it being a plain piece of 
steel punched as indicated. 


UNIVERSAL TIE PLATE USED IN ATLANTA 
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Shop Notes from Newark, N. Y. 


Rochester & Syracuse Electric Railroad Has Well-Equipped 
Shops Where Many “Stunts” for Solving Maintenance 
Problems Have Been Developed 


HE shops of the Rochester & Syracuse Electric 

Railroad, the offices of which are at Syracuse, N. Y.., 
are at Newark, about 32 miles east of Rochester. Due 
to the destruction of its Newark shops by fire in 1912 
the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern Railroad, the prede- 
cessor of the present company, had the opportunity to 
rebuild along modern lines. New shops, similar in 
general plan to the then new Lakeland shops of the 
company near Syracuse, were constructed early the 
following year. They were described briefly in an 
article in the issue of this paper for Sept. 20, 1913, 
where a plan was reproduced. The views grouped on 
this page are typical. 

These shops have proved to be admirably adapted to 
the demands upon them and no important changes have 
since been made. A number of minor improvements 
have, however, been introduced. Several of these were 
photographed by a representative of the paper on a 
visit to Newark several months ago. 

The shop property comprises a shop building, approxt- 
mately 204 ft. by 105 ft.; a carhouse about 240 ft. 
by 82 ft., and a two-story office building. Most of the 
shop work is done in one large room, which contains 
practically all of the machines and has three tracks at 
one side, two of which are partly over pits. On the 
side of the pits the floor is depressed 18 in. to facilitate 
inspection and repair work without unnecessary stoop- 
ing on the part of the workmen. 


THIS MACHINE SIMULTANEOUSLY SANDS BoTH RAILS 


The shop is liberally equipped with labor-saving 
devices, such as a trolley crane, transfer table, turn- 
table, etc. 

For dipping and baking purposes, a combined tank 
and oven has been constructed in one corner of the 
machine and erecting shop, as illustrated, being built 
out of concrete blocks. Over the dipping and baking 
sections are metal-covered wood lids. A trolley crane 
bar runs over the two. The oven is heated by means 
of electric heaters, controlled by snap switches located 
on the wall behind the oven and visible in the picture. 

The shop contains no special welding room, but appa- 
ratus is taken as required to the work. A convenient 


No. 1—ONE OF THE BIG INTERURBANS IN FRONT OF THE MAIN SHOP. 
; No. 3—A HoME-MADE SELF-CONTAINED OIL HEATER. 


No. 


2—THE SHOP ADMINISTRATION BUILDING IS ATTRACTIVE. 
No. 4—-TYPICAL VIEW°IN THE NEWARK SHOPS 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE SEASON OF HEAVY SNOW 


two-wheel truck for carrying a pair of gas tanks has 
been constructed and has given a good account of itself. 
As shown in one of the illustrations, it consists of a 
light steel frame, normally vertical, to which the tanks 
are held by a steel strap clamp, the weight being taken 
on a platform just above floor level. A 4-in. steel rod 
attached to the front of the platform on each side is 
bent backward to form an extra guide for the tanks 
and also a handle bar. 

For heating soldering irons and solder pots, a home- 
made oil torch is employed. A frame such as is used 
with gasoline solder pots is mounted on the top of an 
air tank, a supply of oil is poured into the air tank and 
air pressure is pumped up to 60 lb. or so. The oil 
jet spurts up through a carbureting cylinder, where it 
is vaporized and ignited. One pumping up of the 
tank lasts for several days of intermittent work. The 
outfit is shown in one of the illustrations, in use for 
heating soldering irons for armature banding. 

An interesting small job recently put through the 
shop was the construction of portable shelters for 
the use of flagmen and others obliged to be out on 
the line during severe weather. A picture of a pair 
of these is reproduced. The shelter is made in sections 
which hook together, four sides, a roof and a floor. 
Electric heaters are provided to be used in very severe 
weather. The roof has a frame around the edges which 
drops over the sides, thus making a watertight joint. 


PoRTABLE GAS WELDING AND CUTTING OUTFIT 


THESE SHELTERS MITIGATE THE RIGORS OF WINTER 


The only window provided is in the door. A shelter 
like this can be taken apart, loaded on any kind of a 
work car, freight car or truck and quickly transported 
to the place needed and set up. 

As the pictures indicate the writer’s visit was made 
before the snow left the ground. He was able to snap 
one of the big snowplows used by the railway, along- 
side the carhouse. An interesting device seen in the 
shop yards, also, was a track-sanding apparatus, con- 
sisting of two sand boxes, mounted on a light truck, 
with a handle bar to assist in propelling it along the 
track. This equipment permits the rapid sanding of 
a stretch of track where there is not enough work to be 
done to warrant the use of a regular sand car. 

The Jamaica government two years ago voted 1,000 
pounds sterling for investigations of the. possibility of 
the electrification of the government railway, according 
to the issue of Commerce Reports for May 25. This 
forms the only means of transportation across the 
island, either for passengers or for freight, except by 
truck and wagon on the public roads. The lines have a 
total mileage of 197. Since this railroad is entirely 
dependent upon imported coal, which is very expensive 
there, the authorities have desired to make use of the 
water power on the island. Experts from both American 
and English companies have made investigations and 
formed estimates for the needed equipment. 


N 


DIPPING AND BAKING CORNER 
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ATLANTA SINGLE-TRUCK CAR BEFORE AND AFTER REMODELING TO INTRODUCE P.A.Y.E. 


Remodels Single-Truck Cars 


ITH about 163 single-truck, twenty-eight seat 

two-man cars on its hands, the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been studying the 
best manner of applying these cars to the service re- 
quirements. They are all of one type, with open plat- 
forms and bulkhead doors and thus arranged anne Bor 
inside fare collection. 

The Atlanta management has not yet decided es fake 
‘use of the one-man car principle, but did want to. install 
the pay-as-you-enter feature as far as possible, At 
first it was decided to remodel one car only as an 
experiment and the following changes weré ‘made: 
The doors in the bulkhead were taken out and a4 stan- 
chion placed at each side of thé opening thus left in 
the bulkhead; folding doors and steps weré installed on 
each side of each platform, the cars being arranged for 
double-end operation; a guard rail about 30 in. long was 
placed on the platform in front of the conductor’s posi- 
tion, to assist in guiding passengers as they passed in 
paying fare. This experiment was closely watched by 
the management to see if it gave an answer as to the 
economical use of these single-truck cars. There was 
no doubt that the P.A.Y.E. feature greatly assisted in 
speeding up the schedule and in making operation more 
attractive. In fact many trainmen soon made applica- 
tion for the run on which this remodeled car was used. 

The experiment proved so successful that the man- 
agement has started on a program of changing over all 


FEATURE 


the rest of the 163 cars. By July 1 some 35 were re- 
modeled and in operation and others were being closed 
up at the rate of one per day. 

The only new equipments necessary are the door and 
step mechanisms which are furnished by the McGuire- 
Cummings Manufacturing Company, Chicago. The total 
cost of changing these cars as described is about $225 
per car, 


Chattanooga’s Successful 


Creosote Plant 


Hot and Cold Tank Application of Creosote Gives 1} Gal. 
Penetration per Tie—Ties Handled by Angle- 
Iron Swing Basket 


“HE way engineering department of the Chatta- 
A nooga Railway & Light Company has been having 
very satisfactory results from its creosote plant, which 
has been running for about a year. It is a plant oper- 
ated on the hot and cold immersion principle, and the 
average results on a 6-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. red oak tie 
show a penetration of 14 gal. as against a desideratum 
or possible maximum of 13 gal. 

The arrangement of the plant is shown in an accom- 
panying plan and is seen to consist of two tanks, the 
first a steel tank in which the hot creosote is placed and 
the second a concrete tank in which is the cold creosote. 
It is probable, however, that the steel tank will be re- 
placed soon with a concrete tank, the steel tank being 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION SKETCHES OF CHATTANOOGA 
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RaItway & LIGHT COMPANY’S CREOSOTE PLANT 
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one which was left from a previous installation and was 
used before the present arrangement was started. One 
of the interesting features of this installation is the 
I-beam and crane and basket for the handling of the 
ties. As indicated on the elevation, in the accompany- 


ing sketch, there is an I-beam installed which has a 2 
per cent slope in the direction in which the ties are 


THE CREOSOTE PLANT IN ACTION 


always carried. On this I-beam is a traveling hoisting 
machine of 1-ton capacity made by the Brown Hoisting 
Machine Company of Cleveland. This is a screw-geared 
block and falls, from which is suspended the basket 
made of angle iron, shown in the accompanying view. 

Seasoned red oak ties are used and are delivered at 
the end of the hot tank, where they are stacked. About 
eight ties at once can be handled in the present basket. 
These are then carried on the I-beam crane, which is on 
roliers, to the hot tank, where they are left in 150 deg. 
creosote for one hour. This tank is heated by means 
of steam coils supplied from a 5-hp. boiler, which is 
located at a sufficient distance to minimize the risk. 
The ties are then removed from the hot bath to the 


7 

Cross-SECTION OF ONE OF THE TIES TREATED IN CHATTANOOGA, 

SHOWING PENETRATION AT THE FOLLOWING DISTANCES FROM 
END oF TIE: No. 1, 2 IN.; No. 2, 4 In.; No. 3, 6 IN.; 


No. 4, 8 In.; No. 5, 10 In.; No. 6, 12 IN. 


cold bath, where they are left for an additional hour. 
After coming out of this bath they are laid on the drain 
table, after which they are stacked and are allowed to 
season for at least one week before being used. 


In commenting on this plant, R. C. Morrison, engi- 
neer of maintenance of way, said that if he were rebuild- 
ing the plant he would place the I-beam 3 ft. higher 
than it is in the present installation in order to give 
more room to work with ties in the basket; that is, 
in order to give better leverage in handling the basket 
up and down by means of the screw-geared block and 
falls, which in this case should be more rapid than the 
present one. 

The original cost of the plant was about $600. As 
to operating costs, labor, the records show, figures at 
from 4 to 5 cents per tie, and material—carbosota—at 
a little more than 374 cents per tie. Figuring interest, 
maintenance and material and labor, the total cost 
is from 45 to 50 cents per tie. 


Hardening Elliptic Springs 
N ITS shops at Rochester the New York State Rail- 
ways has a convenient outfit in the corner of the 
blacksmith shop for heating and chilling complete halves 
of elliptic springs. The set of leaves forming a half 
spring are bunched together and heated in an oil-fired 
furnace, as shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
is built in an angle between the chimney and the shop 


SPRING HARDENING CORNER IN RAILWAY SHOP AT ROCHESTER 


wall, with a hood and flue connection to the chimney. 
Doors are provided on one end and one side. 


In the angle between the second side of the chimney | 


and the second wall is the water-cooled oil quenching 
tank, also provided with a hood connected to the chim- 
ney -to remove fumes. A simple lever mechanism 
facilitates the lowering of the hot spring into the oil 
from a distance sufficient to prevent scalding of the 
operator by oil or fumes. 


The Municipal Tramways at Bradford, England, have 
recently added to their equipment a one-man trackless 
trolley bus with seats for thirty passengers. The car 
is equipped with one motor only. Another type of track- 
less car recently added is a six-wheel bus with double 
deck. One-half of the weight is carried on the rear 
axle, the other being divided equally between the two 
front axles, which turn together for steering purposes. 
The principal data of this car are: Seating capacity 
top deck, thirty-three; lower deck, twenty-four; over-all 
height, 14 ft. 7 in.; outside width, 6 ft. 10 in.; total 
length, 23 ft. 10 in. This gives an occupancy per seat 
of 2.85 sq.ft. of street surface. 
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Meeting of American Society for Testing Materials 


Sulphur and Phosphorus Limits Raised on Structural Steel and Steel Castings—New Specifications for 
Cast-Iron Wheels Presented—Tests. for Insulating Varnishes Agreed Upon 


HE annual meeting of the A. S. 

T. M. was held June 20-24 at 
Asbury Park, N. J. At this meet- 

ing several matters were discussed 
which are of interest to electric railway 
engineers and the following is an ab- 


stract of some of the reports and papers 
presented: 


STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 


Action was taken regarding the 
extra point of phosphorus and sulphur 
which had been permitted in various 
standard specifications as a war meas- 
ure. The note concerning this is now 
to be removed from all specifications. 
Recommendation, however, has been 
made to raise the sulphur content 0.01 
per cent in the following specifications: 
Structural steel for locomotives, cars 
and ships and steel castings. In the 
ear steel specification this applies to 
the structural grade only. The phos- 
phorus content in acid steel castings 
is raised .01 per cent. This is for 
the reason that it is felt the extension 
in sulphur from 0.05 to 0.06 per cent 
in the three classes of structural steel 
must be retained due to the heavy ton- 
nages involved and to the continued dif- 
ficulty in obtaining low-sulphur fuels 
and melting stock. It will be noted that 
the sulphur extension will be removed 
on the materials which are to be worked 
hot and allowed on structural mate- 
rials which are to be fabricated cold. 

Report was made that the survey 
which was started last year of the 
effects of phosphorus: and sulphur in 
steel is now well under way in the 
hands of a joint committee working 
under the chairmanship of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

The specifications for carbon steel 
rails have been extensively revised as 
to form, at the same time clarifying 
the sections covering the nick and break 
test. Slight changes have also been 
made in specifications for quenched 
high carbon steel splice bars, quenched 
carbon-steel track bolts, steel track 
spikes, steel screw spikes, low carbon 
steel splice bars and quenched alloy 
steel track bolts. These changes relate 
chiefly to the manner of taking test 
specimens and making tests. 

Similar changes were made in the 
specifications for structural steel for 
ears, carbon steel bars for railway 
springs, special silicon spring bars, sili- 
con manganése bars for railway 
springs, chrome-vanadium spring bars, 
carbon steel and alloy steel forgings, 
quenched and tempered carbon steel 
axles, quenched and tempered alloy 
steel axles, cold rolled steel axles and 
steel castings. 

The tentative specifications for 
welded and seamless steel pipe has been 
extensively revised and a new tentative 
specification was presented for carbon- 


steel rails with special quality require- 
ments. These specifications are based 
entirely on the specifications recently 
adopted by the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. This added 
specification is proposed for the reason 
that it is felt that the requirements of 
rail buyers are by no means uniform, 
and where the amount of traffic and 
general service conditions are more 
severe, a buyer might want to purchase 
rails subject to more rigid require- 
ments than would be the case if the 
service conditions were less severe. 
Among other things the new specifica- 
tions require that there shall be sheared 
from the end of the bloom formed from 
the top of the ingot sufficient metal 
to secure sound rails. Addition of 
aluminum to the molds is not permitted. 
Definite limits for carbon, manganese, 
phosphorus and silicon are set, and 
tests are required to determine ductility 
or toughness as opposed to brittleness 
and soundness. Physical qualities are 
determined by drop test in the stand- 
ard A. R. E. A. drop testing machine, 
record being taken of the elongation 
of the rail under the blow. Test pieces 
which do not break under the drop test 
are marked and broken to determine 
whether the interior metal is sound. 
Rails are classified as No. 1 and No. 2; 
No. 1 being those that are free from 


injurious defects and flaws of all 
kinds. No. 2 rails are those which by 
reason of surface imperfections, or 


for other specified causes, vary from 
the specifications in a manner which 
does not impair their soundness and 
strength. It is permitted that No. 2 
rails shall form 5 per cent of the order. 


CAST-IRON CAR WHEELS 


A new proposed tentative specifica- 
tion for cast-iron car wheels was pre- 
sented to replace the standard specifica- 
tions for cast-iron car wheels. This 
differs somewhat from the American 
Railway Association (M. C. B.) stand- 
ard specification and is drawn so as to 
cover wheels other than M. C. B. stand- 
ard wheels as well as the standard 
wheels themselves. The new specifica- 
tions are. drawn up along lines which 
represent present-day practice in wheel 
foundries. 


IRON AND STEEL CHAIN 


While the present specification is sub- 
stantially correct with respect to test 
requirements, gradual changes in raw 
material and trade practices have made 
necessary a thorough revision of the 
section on classification and manufac- 
ture. In consequence a new proposed 
tentative specification was presented, 
in which especial attention was directed 
to the term “Crane Chain,” which no 
longer represents the highest grade, 
the term “Dredge Chain” having super- 


seded it. Five classes of chain are 
given: 

Class AA for slings, cranes, hoists, 
steam shovels and: marine uses, and 
where an all-iron chain is desired. 

Class A for slings, cranes, hoists, 
steam shovels and marine use where a 
high quality chain is desired and sold 
under the trade designation “Dredge 
Chain.” 

Class B for ordinary slings and 
hoists and sold under the trade desig- 
nation “B.B.B.” 

Class C for railroad cars, construc- 
tion and forestry work and sold under 
the trade designation “B.B.” or Rail- 
road Chain. 

Class D for general service and sold 
under the trade designation ‘Proof 
Coil” or “Common Coil Chain.” 


MERCHANT Bar IRON 


A new proposed tentative specifica- 
tion for merchant bar iron is included 
in the report on wrought iron, it being 
stated that a considerable change has 
taken place in the process of manufac- 
ture of some of the ordinary grades of 
bar iron. Small sizes of mixed scrap, 
thoroughly reworked, are now a promi- 
nent factor and it has been thought 
desirable to recognize this condition in 
a new specification, rather than to in- 
clude the material in the present stand- 
ard specification for refined wrought 
iron bars. The new specification pre- 
sents the same tensile and bend test 
requirements as for the refined bars, 
but the section on manufacture is par- 
ticularly adapted to this product. 


INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE 


The committee states that this speci- 
fication has been materially improved. 
While no extensive revision has been 
made some new material has been 
added. The more important changes 
are as follows: 

1. Thickness of Insulation—A table 
of recommended thicknesses of insula- 
tion for various working pressures has 
been added together with details of 
procedure for measuring the thickness, 
including the variation limits, rejection 
conditions, etc. 

2. A new sub-division covering tape 
has been added. 

3. A new sub-division covering braid 
has been added. 

An interesting feature of the work 
of the committee on rubber products 
for the coming year is that the com- 
mittee contemplates taking up the sub- 
ject of specifications for weather strip- 
ping for cars. 


ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS 


In explanation of its work, the com- 
mittee states that since its inception it 
has confined its work entirely to the 
testing of insulating materials, as the 
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state of the art does not as yet war- 
rant the establishing of specifications 
for the various materials themselves. 
This year a standard has been agreed 
upon for a method of-testing insulating 
varnishes. 

The society’s tentative standard 
methods of testing molded insulating 
materials has now been in use for four 
years without important criticism, and 
it is understood that they are in more 
or less general use by the manufactur- 
ers of this class of insulating material. 
They have also been adopted to stand- 
ard by the Associated Manufacturers 
of Electrical Supplies. They are there- 
fore now to be advanced to standard of 
the A. S. T. M. with some minor 
changes. 


Two TESTS FOR SHEET INSULATION 


With regard to sheet insulation, the 
dielectric strength is the most im- 
portant property. The apparent di- 
electric strength is greatly affected by 
the time of application of the testing 
potential due to the generation of heat, 
so that two types of test are desirable; 
one, to give the dielectric strength un- 
der a rapidly applied potential or so- 
called apparent ‘“‘momentary”’ dielectric 
strength, and the other to give the 
strength under continuous application 
of potential. No agreement has been 
reached yet on the test. 

In the testing of liquid insulations a 
great need has been the standardiza- 
tion of the electrodes and length of gap 
used in testing oils for high-tension 
transformers and switches. The com- 
mittee has completed an investigation 
on this subject and presented its report 
thereon to the convention and a pro- 
posed standard method for testing 
transformer and switch oils. <A pro- 
posed standard method was also pre- 
sented for testing electrical porcelain. 

Subjects to which the committee ex- 
pects to give attention are: 

1. Procedure for dielectric strength 
tests of sheet-insulating materials. 

2. Procedure for a sludging test of 
transformer and switch oils. 

3. Preparation of tests of molded in- 
sulation for high-frequency applica- 
tions. 

4. Pothead and splicing compounds 
for underground cables. 

5. Dielectric losses in insulating ma- 
terials. 


CoRROSION OF IRON AND STEEL 


The five-year test of uncoated sheets 
exposed in the Pittsburgh district is 
nearing completion and the committee 
states that it may definitely be con- 
cluded that copper bearing metal shows 
marked superiority as compared to non- 
ccpper bearing material. Iron or steel 
containing less than 0.15 per cent cop- 
per are classed as ‘‘non-copper bear- 
ing.” It is interesting to note that no 
16 gage sheet containing 0.06 per cent 
copper or more has failed after five 
months’ exposure, while 65 per cent 
have failed of those having 0.03 or less. 

In the immersion tests made the 
presence of copper apparently has little 
influence on the life of the specimen. 


The Mechanical Man as a 
Salesman* 
By E. B. GUNN 


Superintendent of Transportation and 
Equipment Western Ohio Railway Company, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


E HAVE found that by keeping 

in close contact with our em- 
ployees, not on!y our salesmen (the con- 
ductors and motormen) but all other 
members of the organization as well, 
we are able to keep the force running 
much smoother and so gain better 
results. 

It is necessary for the mechanical 
equipment to be kept in good condition 
so that passengers can get over the 
line smoothly and quickly; also to pre- 
vent frequent pull-offs, as the changing 
of cars is very objectionable to the 
traveling public. A failure of the 
mechanical equipment causes delays 
which often result in the passenger’s 
missing his connection, which, of course, 
discourages traffic; and at this time the 
electric lines need all the friends they 
can get. 

The roadway department’s co-opera- 
tion is just as necessary as that of any 
other, for a bad track causes derail- 
ments and rough riding, which makes 
the work of the salesmen much harder. 
It also causes delays and failures of 
the equipment which are expensive. 

It is also just as necessary for the 
employees to work for the success of 
the freight department as it is for 
that of the passenger, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the- element of 
personal feeling which does not enter 
into the freight department. It is from 
the freight hauling that the electric 
line must look for its gain, and that 
is the branch of service, I think, that 
has been overlooked more than the 
passenger business. Of course, the 
motor truck under the present condi- 
tions is a great rival of the electric 
line, but by having a quick, reliable 
service and safe handling of goods and 
courteous treatment from all employees 
the electric line, I believe, will be able 
to hold a great part of the freight 
haulage. The time is not far off when 
the motor trucks must be brought under 
the supervision of the public utilities 
commissions, and must file’ their 
schedules of rates the same as the 
electric lines are required to do. When 
this is done and they are required to 
pay their proportion for the upkeep of 
the roads they use, they will then be 
on the same basis as the electric lines; 
and, I believe, the selling of the 
products will be just as easy and the 
outlook for the electric roads as bright 
as it was a few years ago. The electric 
lines have a place in the traffic world 
and the public will not stand for them 
to be sidetracked. 

It is a problem for us to work out, 
and the only way that this can be 
accomplished is, as Mr. Barnes has so 
ably shown, for all departments to co- 
operate and all work together. Each 


*Abstract of Discussion on Merchandis- 
ing Transportation, at meeting of Central 
Electric Railway Association on board S.S. 
South American, Thursday, June 30, 1921. 


and every head of department must get 
away from the idea that his department 
is more important than any other, for 
the man who greases the track is just 
as necessary along his line as the ex- 
ecutive. When the spirit of co-opera- 
tion permeates the entire erganization 
from the president to the track man, 
and everyone is pulling for the one and 
only purpose, success, then we will 
have the success that is sure to come. 
Let us all get over the dumps and put 
into the proposition the pep and enthu- 
siasm that the proposition deserves, and 
that enthusiasm will be communicated 
to the men under our supervision and 
they, in turn, will do their best for the 
success of_the electric line, and the 
business will\just have to be successful. 


Valuation and Rate 
of Return 


N HIS paper on “Valuation and Rate 

of Return,” presented before the 
joint meeting of the Iowa Electric Rail- 
way Association and the Iowa Section 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, on June 23, at Lake Okobogi, Iowa, 
L. B. King, appraisal engineer United 
Light & Railways Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, paid particular attention to 
electric lighting companies, but a few 
of his remarks are pertinent to rail- 
ways. 

After outlining the purposes of valu- 
ation he discusses inventory of prop- 
erty, from which discussion the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

It is quite essential that every utility 
should have a valuation of its property, 
entirely distinct from the “plant and 
investment” account carried on its bal- 
ance sheet, because without this knowl- 
edge it is impossible for the operators 
of the plant to know what results are 
being obtained in the way of net 
revenues applicable to paying interest 
charges and dividends from that par- 
ticular plant. 

Unless operating under a uniform 
classification of accounts, where two 
valuations have been made of the same 
property, one by or for the company 
and the other by or for the city or 
state, it becomes hard to compare or 
reconcile these valuations, and this 
leads to more or less confusion whether 
the report is presented in court or to 
a city council. No matter what system 
is adopted, after one is adopted and 
the property accounts are classified, 
later expenditures for new construction 
should certainly be classified under the 
account adopted. 

The distribution system of either an 
electric utility or electric railway 
utility is the most difficult part of the 
property to inventory and to obtain 
prices on. It will very seldom be pos- 
sible to obtain the exact original cost 
of building the pole lines, stringing 
the wire, etc., for many reasons, one 
of which is that the work is done piece- 
meal and not all expenditures find their 
way to the proper charges. It is there- 
fore necessary to estimate the cost of 
poles, wire and erection to a large 
extent. 
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Mr. King then takes up the question 
of intangible fixed capital, in which he 
argues for capitalization of superseded 
property, of the cost of consolidation 
of smaller, older companies, develop- 
ment expense, early losses, cost of es- 
tablishing business, etc. 


CAPITALIZE UNFINISHED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. King also urges the capitaliza- 
tion of unfinished construction. Of this 
he says: “In the determination of the 
rate base there should also be included 
the estimated cost of completing any 
construction which is under way, and 
any construction which has been author- 
ized and is certain to be started very 
soon. Inasmuch as the study of rates 
is for the purpose of fixing rates for 
the future, it is only proper that these 
rates should pay the proper return on 
additional. investments which must be 
made.” The usual account is taken of 
the subject of working capital. 

In his discussion on rate of return, 
Mr. King points out that many utility 
commissions have excluded from the 
valuation the cost of financing, whether 
this includes the cost of interesting 
capital, issuing and marketing securi- 
ties and brokerage fees, or also the dis- 


count at which the securities have been 
sold in order to market them. He then 
says: “The cost of selling the securi- 
ties will usually amount to from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent of their par value, 
and the discount frequently runs as 
high as 25 per cent of the par value. 
These items, if excluded from the valu- 
ation, must be considered in fixing the 
rate of return which should be insisted 
upon.” With reference to rate of re- 
turn and the dependent rate schedule, 
he said: “Certain rates of return have 
been approved or fixed in many rate 
cases, and then service rates have been 
established which were entirely insuf- 
ficient to earn anywhere near the rate 
of return which had been approved. 
When this happens, it is a moral obli- 
gation of the regulatory body to make 
up the deficiency so created by further 
adjustment in the rate. The mere fix- 
ing of a rate of return in an ordinance 
or decision does not guarantee this rate 
to the utility, and if the theory of 
rate-fixing legislation is to be fair, 
then the deficit created must be made 
up by future higher rates, and this 
future must not be so long deferred 
that the patient dies during the 
process.” 


Special ee tio’ Committee Reports 


Recommends J. W. Welsh as Permanent Executive Secretary—Suggests Useful 
Changes in Constitution and in Procedure 


The following is an abstract of the 


HE special reorganization commit- 

tee appointed by President Gads- 
den in response to a resolution of the 
executive committee to make recom- 
mendations regarding reorganization 
of the headquarters office of the asso- 
ciation and any other recommendations 
regarding the organization or opera- 
tion of the entire association which it 
saw fit or thought advisable has now 
formulated its report and placed it in 
the hands of the members of the execu- 
tive committee. The executive com- 
mittee will hold a meeting which has 
been tentatively arranged for Aug. 5, 
at which this report will be considered; 
but meanwhile the committee decided 
that it would be advisable’ to publish 
an abstract of this report so that the 
association members might have op- 
portunity to transmit their ideas to 
the executive committee, and that the 
executive committee, having the ad- 
vantage of hearing from the industry, 
could formulate its program in more 
nearly complete form, ready for action 
by the association at Atlantic City in 
October. 

Criticisms of, and suggestions with 
reference to, these recommendations of 
the reorganization committee to the ex- 
ecutive committee will therefore be wel- 
comed. They should reach the secre- 
tary’s office not later than Aug. 3, in 
order to be ready for consideration by 
the executive committee at its meeting 
on Aug. 5. 


report of this committee. Many of the 
suggestions, in order to be incorporated 
in useful form, have necessitated 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws and the committee has therefore 
drawn up an amended constitution and 
by-laws in which the following things 
have been accomplished: 

Recognition of the interest in and 
necessity for study of other transpor- 
tation systems, and permission under 
special act of the executive committee 
for trackless transportation companies 
to enter the association. 

Provision for separate classification 
of members such as consulting engi- 
neers, management companies, invest- 
ment bankers, etc. 

Redefinition of the officers and mem- 
bership of the executive committee as 
follows: 


A president, to hold office for one year, 
eligible to re-election. 

Four vice-presidents, two elected each 
year for two-year terms, not eligible to 
re-election to the executive committee, ex- 
cept as president. 

Twelve members at large, six represent- 
ing manufacturing companies, six represent- 
ing operating companies; two of each to 
be elected each year for three-year terms 
and not eligible to re-election to the same 
office. 

A treasurer, to hold office for one year, 
subject to re-élection. 
The two junior 
with power to vote. 

The four presidents of the affiliated as- 
socjations. 

An executive secretary, who is not a 
member of the executive committee, but 
who attends its meetings. He may not be 
the same person as the treasurer. 


living past-presidents, 


Provision for regular monthly meet- 
ings of the executive committee. 

A classification and amplification of 
the definition of duties of officers, which 
make ample provision for the safe- 
guarding of the funds of the associa- 
tion and the issuance of checks. 

Provision for a nominating commit- 
tee, to be appointed early in each sum- 
mer, which will make public its nomi- 
nations thirty days before the annual 
convention. Other nominations may be 
made by any member at any time before 
the actual election. 

Definite by-law provision for the 
mid-year conference. 

Definite provision for certain stand- 
ing committees of the association, such 
as finance, policy, subjects and meet- 
ings, publicity, publications and national 
relations, with the requirement that 
these committees make monthly reports 
to the executive committee. All the 
members of the first two committees are 
to be members of the executive com- 
mittee, and the chairmen of the other 
four are ex officio members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, without vote, unless 
they are already elected members. 

Provision for certain other commit- 
tees having to do with membership 
and with co-operation with sectional 
railway associations. 

Definition of the duties of the vari- 
ous committees. 

Provision that the dues now in the 
by-laws shall be maximum dues, which 
the executive committee may lower, but 
once lowered may not raise without 
consent of the association. 

Provision that privileges of the asso- 
ciation shall be withdrawn from mem- 
bers who are a year or more in arrears 
in dues. 

Other suggestions which the com- 
mittee has considered and regarding 
which it makes recommendations are: 


That the executive committee con- 
sider in its own meeting the question 
of arranging for admission of munici- 
pally owned railways to membership. 
The executive committee has a sub- 
committee of its own on this subject 
which will present data to it. 

That the executive committee make 
a study of the present system of dues. 

That the association do not sponsor 
certain experts in labor, legal, tech- 
nical or other special lines. 

That the executive committee give 
closer supervision to committee work, 
arranging that committee reports may 
be made public at any time during the 
year whenever finished, rather than 
holding them to flood the annual con- 
vention. 

That the executive committee create 
a special committee for co-operation 
with educational institutions of the 
country, to encourage the study of 
railway and public utility problems, 
and to assist in placing young engi- 
neers with railways. 

That the committee codify its own 
regulations as a sort of executive com- 
mittee by-laws. 

That the executive committee con- 
sider the advisability of incorporating 
the association. 
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That due consideration be given to 
the geographical distribution of the 
executive and other committee meet- 
ings, to the selection of executive and 
other committee members, and that the 
association co-operate with various sec- 
tional associations and arrange for 
representation of the American Asso- 
ciation at their meetings. 

That the executive committee out- 
line some policy to promote continu- 
ous work by committees to avoid a halt 
in activities for a month or two after 
annual association meetings, which fre- 
quently occurs. Suggestion was made 
of appointing committee members for 
a term of years, a portion of the com- 
mittee retiring each year. 

That the executive committee con- 
sider giving publicity through the Ad- 
vertising Section to the sense of respon- 
sibility which the electric railway 
industry today feels in trying to pro- 
vide complete transportation service to 
a community. 

The question of Aera being contin- 
ued as a magazine or changed to a bul- 
letin was brought before the committee. 
The Aera advisory board was requested 
to make a report on this subject to the 
committee. This was presented by 
Chairman C. L. Henry of the advisory 
board in person. There was consider- 
able discussion on the benefits of Aera 
as the association’s official mouthpiece 
and as an agent to promote company 
, section work and to reach the rank and 
file of the industry. There was a dis- 
cussion as to how best Aera could co- 
operate and avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion with existing technical magazines 
in the railway field. The committee in 
accepting the report decided to recom- 
mend the continuation of Aera as a 
magazine in its present general form. 

Finally, in response to a_ special 
request of the executive committee to 
suggest a name or names for the posi- 
tion of secretary, to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Burritt’s resignation, the 
committee recommends that J. W. 
Welsh be appointed secretary, to date 
from July 1, 1921. 


Progress on Heavy Traction 
Report 


T A meeting of the heavy electric 
traction committee, held in the 
association office on June 23, a 
draft of the committee’s report was 
read and discussed, after which various 
suggestions offered by members present 
and by letter were considered. It was 
decided to include in the report news 
of a 60-ton Westinghouse switching 
locomotive of standard design and of 
a Butte, Anaconda & Pacific tractor 
truck, used for switching, as well as 
views of the Westinghouse and General 
Electric Paulista locomotives. The 
tabulated data on multiple-unit equip- 
ment, which are being prepared by the 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
companies, will be consolidated for 
presentation in the report as soon as 
received by the chairman. 
Those who were present and par- 
ticipated in the discussions were Sidney 


Withington, chairman; C. M. Quereau, 
John C. Davidson, A. H. Armstrong, 
J. V. B. Duer, Mr. Masson, representing 
H. W. Cope, and Mr. Sloan. 


Association Announces 1921 
Convention Program 


HE plans for the 1921 convention 

at Atlantic City of the American 
Electric Railway Association have ad- 
vanced far enough so that the associa- 
tion is able now to announce the 
tentative program. The duration of the 
meeting will be as usual from Monday 
to Thursday inclusive, or from Oct. 3 
to Oct. 6. The general subjects to be 
considered in formal papers, topical dis- 
cussions or addresses are: (1) a paper 
on the influence of the electric railways 
in improving industrial efficiency; (2) 
a paper on the contrasted advantages 
of service-at-cost contract franchise and 
state regulation; (3) a paper on the 
comparative condition of the industry 
today and four years ago; (4) a topical 
discussion on electric railway finance; 
(5) an address by some public official 
on a subject relating to the industry. 

The first subject will bring out the 
fact that electric railways are essential 
to the maintenance of community and 
commercial life, and that this fact 
should be kept before the investors and 
general public. The existence of a 
street railway has often been taken as a 
matter of fact, and at present there is 
much discussion as to whether or not 
surface railways will be extended. Some 
hold that as yet the electric lines have 
not had a full opportunity to demon- 
strate their maximum utility because of 
restrictions placed by state laws and 
franchises prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of commodities, and it is possible 
that this view may be presented by 
one of the papers on this subject. 

The paper on service-at-cost will take 
up the two methods of rate adjustments 
and present the advantages appertain- 
ing thereto so as to permit careful 
study. Some operators prefer the ser- 
vice-at-cost while others believe state 
regulation of rates and service to be 
more desirable. 

The subject of comparative condi- 
tions divides into four parts, namely, 
community relationships, plant and 
facilities, net earnings and finances, and 
it is hoped that each of these will be 
covered. 

The discussion on electric railway 
financing will continue that begun at 
the last mid-year meeting, and a basis 
of discussion is found in present require- 
ments for mortgage securities, home 
town financing, financing by sale of 
capital shares and municipal aid. 

The names of those who will present 
papers on the different topics mentioned 
will be made public by the secretary of 
the association as soon as definite ar- 
rangements along this line have been 
made. 

The association is not yet ready to 
announce the name of the public official 
who it is expected will address the 
members of the association at the con- 
vention. 
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Committee Plans Increased Activ- 
ity Organizing Company 
Sections 


HE committee on company sections 

and individual membership of the 
association is planning a campaign to 
organize additional company sections 
among member companies. 

A meeting of the committee is to be 
he'd in the immediate future, to discuss 
the details of the plan to place before 
electric railways the benefits to be de- 
rived from company section organiza- 
The original company section 
committee, which consisted of Martin 
Schreiber, chief engineer and manager, 
southern—division, Public Service Rail- 
way, Camden, N. J., as chairman; 
Charles C. Peirce, manager railway de- 
partment General Electric Company, 
Boston, Mass., and H. H. Norris, man- 
aging editor ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, New York, N. Y., was recently en- 
larged by the appointment of the follow- 
ing members: F. G. Buffe, general man- 
ager Kansas City (Mo.) Railways; E. F. 
Wickwire, sales manager Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio; J. P. Barnes, 
president Louisville (Ky.) Railway; 
F. S. Arkwright, president Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and B. J. Mallon, assistant general man- 
ager Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
Railway. Chicago, Ill. 

The idea which the committee has in 
mind is the revival of the interest taken 
in company sections. Prior to the war 
there were twelve organizations of 
this kind located at points throughout 
the country, each of which was main- 
taining considerable enthusiasm among 
its members and educational work per- 
taining to the industry. 

During the war many members en- 
tered military service and company sec- 
tion activities were suspended. Since 
the close of the war two new company 
sections have been organized and many 
are now considering the 
organization of sections. The committee 
will be glad to co-operate in every way 
possible to the furtherance of such 
plans. 


Merchandising Transportation 


HE final meeting of the committee 
on merchandising transportation of 
the T. & T. Association was held at the 
association’s headquarters on July 14. 
Those present were J. H. Alexander, 
Cleveland; H. C. Clark, Newark; G. T. 
Seeley, Youngstown; K. A. Simmon, 
for M. B. Lambert, East Pittsburgh. 
Since the previous meeting the chair- 
man had prepared in tentative form 
the full report and had forwarded it to 
all members for comment. Letters 
either of approval or criticism from 
those of the committee unable to be 
present and others were read, and their 
comments as they referred to the re- 
port were noted. The chairman will 
present the completed report to the 
executive committee next week. The 
report this year will detail actual 
means of merchandising transportation 
as practiced by the industry and is a 
supplement to the report of last year. 
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Suspension Contemplated 


‘Receivers at Des Moines Appeal to 


Court for Permission to Shut Down 
All Service 


The receivers for the Des Moines (Ia.) 
City Railway filed a petition during the 


week ended July 9 with Judge Martin . 


J. Wade of the federal court asking 
that they be allowed completely to 
suspend operation of the railway sys- 
tem in Des Moines. 

Judge Wade set July 13 as the date 
for hearing arguments on the motion 
and F. C. Chambers, operating, receiver, 
is authority for the statement that in 
the event the petition is allowed serv- 
ice will be suspended one week from the 
date of Judge Wade’s order. 


RECEIVERS LOSE HOPE 


This seemingly drastic step was 
taken by the receivers only after all 
hope had apparently disappeared of 
securing relief through the City Council. 

M. H. McClean, representing the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
acting for security holders of the rail- 
way, appeared before the City Council 
recently with a program for the solu- 
tion of the railway problem. He pro- 
posed to the Council that the owners 
of the local plant would undertake to 
secure the funds necessary to secure 
electrical equipment to restore full 
service in Des Moines if the City Coun- 
cil would take the following action: 


1. Declare the present franchise forfeited. 

2. Eliminate the present destructive bus 
competition. 

8. Initiate proceedings looking to the 
negotiation of a new service-at-cost fran- 
chise. 

4. Declare its intent to refrain from de- 
manding extensions or extensive reconstruc- 
tion and from the levying of burdensome 
special assessments for paving while the 
company is financially unable to undertake 
such things. 


This program apparently made little 
impression upon members of the Coun- 
cil and ultimately all four measures 
were killed by being received and filed. 


‘The bus measure appeared to have some 


chance of passage, but in a stormy ses- 
sion of the Council, in which bus own- 
and members of improvement 
leagues were present the ordinance was 


-defeated on its second reading. 


Mayor REGARDS BUSES AS INSUFFICIENT 


The program had the indorsement of 
the Corporation Counsel and received 
partial support from Mayor Barton. 
Mr. Barton’s attitude with regard to 
ruling the buses off the street was that 
this measure should be taken only in 
the event that the railway agreed to 
make a substantial reduction in fares. 
Mayor Barton, however, addressed a 
letter_to the Council in which he stated 
that the city could not hope to depend 
upon the buses for transportation. 

As the situation now stands, appar- 


ently no real action toward a settlement 
is to be taken until Judge Wade rules 
on the petition filed with the court by 
the receivers. 

Judge Wade on July 13 took under 
advisement the petition of the receivers 
cof the Des Moines City Railway for a 
complete suspension of service. His 
ruling is expected within twenty-four 
hours. Just previous to the hearing the 
city of Des Moines filed a belated re- 
sistance to the petition and city attor- 
neys argued for a delay in suspension. 


Wage Cuts Being Negotiated 
in New York 


Frank Hedley, president and general 
manager of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounced officially on July 12 that he had 
asked the employees to accept a 10 
per cent cut in wages beginning July 
24. The present agreement between 
the company and the Interborough 
Brotherhood expires on Dec. 31. 

Mr. Hedley said that some time ago 
when the cost of living was rapidly 
rising, the company at the request of 
the men voluntarily increased wages, 
although it had a contract with the men 
for a fixed wage. Now that conditions 
are the reverse, the company has re- 
quested the men to treat it the same as 
the company has treated them. 

The cut, if accepted, will affect some 
14,500 men. Under the present scale of 
wages motormen are getting 86 cents 
an hour, guards 58 cents, laborers from 
48 cents to 58 cents, and the mechanical 
forces from 65 to 80 cents an hour. 

It is understood that the company 
has guaranteed that if the men accept 
the proposed cut, no further lowering 
of wages will be made until July, 1922, 
six months after the present agreement 
with the Brotherhood expires. 

Negotiations are in progress between 
Receiver Hedges of the New York Rail- 
ways and the employees of that com- 
pany looking to a similar decrease in 
wages. The number of men affected by 
these negotiations is reported to be 
about 5,000. 

As has been stated previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL negotia- 
tions are also in progress in Brooklyn 
looking to a cut in the pay of the men 
employed on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System. . The cut in wages there is ex- 
pected to be made on Aug. 6 when the 
agreement between the men and the 
company expires. It is said that it will 
be at least 10 per cent. Receiver Gar- 
rison is understood to favor a reduction 
of from 12 to 15 per cent. The em- 
ployees are conferring among them- 
selves, and their representatives will in 
turn meet the officials of the company 
during the week ended July 23 to agree 
on the size of the decrease. | 


Another Brawl Started 


Chicago’s “City Hall” Will Endeavor 
to Get Five-Cent Fare—Mayor 
Before New Commission 


Mayor Thompson on July 8 started 
his long promised fight for restoration 
of the 5-cent fare on the Chicago sur- 
face lines. This was in the shape of 
five petitions filed before the’ new 
Illinois Commerce Commission against 
the Chicago Surface Lines and its four 
component companies. The petitioners 
were the city of Chicago, Mayor Thomp- 
son and four other “citizens and tax- 
payers.” The preliminary hearing was 
set for July 12. 

The petitions reiterate many of the 
Mayor’s arguments against the surface 
line companies, arguments which failed 
to stand the test before the old utili- 
ties commission or the courts. He evi- 
dently expects to get a more favorable 
ruling from a friendly commission, the 
members of which were reappointed re- 
cently by his political ally, Governor 
Small. The petitioners ask that the 
“final order” entered by the former 
commission on Nov. 5, 1920, be re- 
scinded, altered or amended and that 
the rate of fare be reduced from 8 to 
& cents. 

Contending that the contract ordi- 
nances under which the companies are 
operating have been abrogated by the 
“acceptance of a rate of fare higher 
than 5 cents, the petitioners ask the 
commission to restore the old rate re- 
gardless of the ordinance provision.” 
This is said to be warranted by a 
change in conditions due to decreased 
cost of operation. They also ask that 
the $7,000,000 now in the renewal fund 
be applied to the reduction of fares, 
and that the city’s share of the net 
receipts for the past two years be used 
for the same purpose or turned over to 
the municipality for use and occupa- 
tion of the streets. This latter sum of 
about $3,500,000 was tendered to the 
city by the companies but was refused 
because the Mayor has insisted that 
an acceptance would be a recognition 
that the ordinances of 1907 are still in 
effect. 

The petitioners also attack the Board 
of Supervising Engineers, claiming that 
it has no legal right to exist and that 
the members should not be paid out 
of the operating expenses of the com- 
panies. The commission also is asked 
to inquire into the salaries paid cer- 
tain officers and lawyers employed by 
the companies. The unusual  sug- 
gestion is made that the companies are 


not entitled to any return on their in- 


vestment until they “comply with the 
law and furnish adequate service.” In 
any event it is alleged that they should 
not be allowed a return greater than 
the 5 per cent fixed by the ordinances. 
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New Orleans No Nearer 
Settlement 


The Commission Council of New 
Orleans, La., at the conference on July 
7 wound up the discussion bearing upon 
a solution of the city’s traction 
troubles without reaching a definite 
conclusion. The hearing was confined 
largely to the matter of the valuation 
of the railway. 

Representatives of the association of 
commerce and the advisory committee 
of forty appeared and urged the mem- 
bers of the Commission Council to take 
immediate action in the matter. They 
insisted that the commissioners had 
already had enough advice. 

W. S. Penick, one of the committee 
of forty, said he was impressed with 
the work of the sub-committee that 
fixed the valuation and that the amount 
named ($44,700,000) was less than some 
of the members present thought the 
property was worth. 

The conference adjourned with the 
promise that when “the thing is 
whipped into shape” those interested 
would hear from the city. 

The delay of the city has entangled 
it in a web of litigation which will 
hardly permit the commissioners to 
extricate themselves before winter. Up 
to the present time the litigation pend- 
ing is as follows: ‘ 

The railway has enjoined the city, in 
the federal court, from interfering with 
the receiver in the collection of an 
8-cent fare. 

The railway has instituted injunc- 
tion proceedings against the State of 
Louisiana, in the Civil District Court, 
restraining it from interfering in the 
pending controversy between the city 
and the railway, looking to an adjust- 
ment of the city’s traction troubles. 

The State of Louisiana, through the 
Attorney-General’s office, seeks to 
restrain the city by injunction from 
reaching a settlement with the railway 
upon any terms not in keeping with 
the company’s franchise alleged to 
have been obtained from the State and 
not from the municipality. 


Seattle-Case to Be Determined 
on Its Merits 


In a decision handed by Judge Jere- 
miah Neterer in the United States Dis- 
trict Court recently, the application was 
granted that has been made by S. B. 
Asia and thirteen taxpayers of Seattle, 
Wash., for dismissal of the amended 
complaint filed by the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company for a restrain- 
ing order to prevent the fourteen tax- 
payers from interfering with the city in 
the payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal on the $15,000,000 of bonds issued 
by the city in payment of the railway 
lines now included in the system of the 
Seattle Municipal Railway. 

The court said: 


For the reasons given in the decisions 
filed on April 1, and on March 12, the 
motion of the defendant is granted. The 
issue should be determined at the earliest 
date. The Circuit Court of Appeals con- 
venes in this city in September and it is 
possible to have the action of this court 
reviewed at that time if the parties are so 


disposed, and all parties may then rest 
secure in the proceeding which must be 
adopted. 


Judge Neterer handed down a de- 
cision on March 12 denying the appli- 
cation of the Stone & Webster inter- 
ests. for a temporary injunction 
against the fourteen taxpayers. The 
amended complaint upon which the ap- 
peal was handed down recently was in 
the nature of an appeal from that 
decision. At that time, the court held 
that the Superior Court had full: juris- 
diction in the case. The court held 
that the payment of the interest when 
due removed the “contingency which 
no doubt caused the plaintiff to move 
in this case and this was done without 
order or suggestion from this court.” 


Public Hearing on Question of 
Rehabilitation 


The City Council of Portland, Ore., 
has adopted a resolution requesting the 
Public Service Commission to call a 
public hearing to discuss the question 
of whether the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company has made the ex- 
penditures for maintenance and recon- 
struction which it promised to make 
prior to the granting of the 8-cent fare. 
F. J. Fuller, vice-president of the com- 
pany, states that his company has no 
objection to’ the investigation. He said 
that in the last seventeen months the 
company has spent $431,000 for main- 
tenance, reconstruction and _ general 
track and roadway work. The total 
maintenance for this period was 
$1,033,793. 


Highway Legislation Before 
Congress 


There is a growing feeling in Con- 
gress that federal aid highways should 
not be “free from tolls of all kinds” as 
is provided in both the Dowell and 
Townsend bilis now before Congress 
and in the existing law. This is due 
to the increasing tendency on the part 
of motor common carriers to use the 
public highways without making re- 
turns for the use of this facility. 

It is recognized that it is frequently 
very difficult to require a common ecar- 
rier or a contract carrier performing 
his service on a highway without penal- 
izing the farmer or other producer in 
his efforts to get his products to mar- 
ket. Some are of the opinion that the 
federal law should contain no inhibi- 
tion against tolls and that the matter 
better could be left to the states, since 
the question involved is almost always 
a local one. 

Highway legislation marked time 
during the week ended July 9. Sen- 
ator Townsend found it impossible to be 
in Washington during the week. Both 
the highway bills are at present under 
his immediate jurisdiction. The Dow- 
ell bill, which recently passed the House 
as a rider on the Phipps bill, was re- 
ferred to Senator Townsend’s commit- 
tee. The Townsend bill itself is on the 
Senate calendar. Senator Townsend is 
in a position to call the bill up at nearly 
any time that he desires. 


City Still Opposing Indianapolis 
Street Railway 


At a conference of officials of the 
city and Indianapolis Street Railway 
recently, the traction men refused to 
enter negotiations for a contract which 
would give the city all regulatory 
rights over the company excepting that 
relating to rates. 

Mayor Jewett said that Dr. Henry 
Jameson, chairman of the board of the 
utility, promised him that if the city 
would not use its influence against 
the bill to permit public utilities to 
surrender their franchises all the com- 
pany would desire to do would be to 
get relief-from the fare provisions of 
its contract with the city and would 
submit to city regulation in all other 
matters. 

Dr. Jameson denied having made 
such a promise. He insisted that he 
was standing by his word. 

Upon refusal of the company to 
enter into negotiations for the contract 
Corporation Counsel Samuel Ashby 
announced that the city will seek to 
have its common council pass an ordi- 
nance or ordinances granting it such 
regulatory powers as it desires, under 
authority of section 10 of the public 
service commission law which provides 
for such procedure in the case of a 
utility operating under an_ indeter- 
minate permit. 

It seems certain that the city will 
insist upon its right to collect $30,000 
a year for the next five years and 
$50,000 for the seven years thereafter 
as a franchise tax payment to the 
board of park commissioners, as was 
guaranteed under the surrendered 
franchise. It also appeared probable 
that the city will insist that the com- 
pany continue to pay both for original 
cost and maintenance of pavement 
between its tracks. 

The traction men insisted that for 
the city to continue to require these 
things would constitute burdens which 
would either break the company’s back 
or necessitate appeal to the Public 
Service Commission for higher fares. 
They were pessimistic about the relief 
to be obtained from a rate greater than 
5 cents, because the recent 6-cent 
charge brought in less revenue than 
did the nickel when coupled with a 
charge for transfers. 


Arbitrators Reduce Wages in 
Des Moines 

Wages of the employees of the Des 
Moines City Railway have been reduced 
from a maximum of 70 cents an hour, 
the dld scale, to a maximum of 59 cents 
by the findings of the board of arbiters 
chosen by the company and the men. 
The employees had sought an increase 
to a maximum of 80 cents, while the 
company asked a reduction to 57 cents. 
The high rate goes to men of more than 
nine months’ service. Those serving 
their first three months will receive 53 
cents and the men over three months 
and less than nine months 56 cents. 
The agreement fixed by the arbitrators 
became effective on July 1. 
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Jersey Value $82,000,000— 
Increased Charge for 
Transfers 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey at noon on July 
14 filed its decision in the investigation 
of the rates of the Public Service Rail- 
way. The board continued the 7-cent 
fare, but increased the charge for 
transfers from 1 to 2 cents. It finds a 
valuation of $82,000,000 for the prop- 
erty, and estimates the income to be 
produced by the additional transfer 
charge, together with the company’s 
other revenue, will afford a return of 
slightly more than 7 per cent on the 
value found. 

The board’s decision is voluminous, 
comprising more than seventy type- 
written pages. It discusses in detail 
the different estimates of value sub- 
mitted to the board, the capitalization 
of the company, its revenues and operat- 
ing expenses. The board states that 
it had before it data regarding the 
value of the company as included in the 
Cooley appraisal, which was made by 
the company; the appraisal made by 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, under contract 
with the State Appraisal Commission; 
testimony of the board’s own experts 
and that of the experts for the munic- 
ipalities and historical’ costs of the 
property as developed by witnesses 
of the municipalities. 

The principles of the valuation as de- 
clared by the New Jersey courts are re- 
ferred to and applied by the board. In 
addition to the decision of the New 
Jersey courts numerous decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court and 
courts and commissions of other States 
are cited and the principles therein set 
forth are discussed. 

The board found itself unable in view 
of the testimony presented to accept 
the valuation figures as presented by 
Ford, Bacon & Davis to the special 
state valuation board. 

The valuation as found by~ Ford, 
Bacon & Davis for the State was $125,- 
000,000. The valuation as found by 
Dean Cooley for the company was $200,- 
000,000. The value claimed by the 
municipalities was $60,000,000. Other 
phases of the rate case are referred to 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Interurban Will Electrify Track 
to Union Station 


The Denver & Interurban Railroad 
will take steps immediately to electrify 
the Burlington Railway right-of-way 
from Utah Junction to Union Station 
in Denver, according to announcement 
made in Denver on July 9. The work 
will occupy about six months’ time, the 
cars being routed over the present line 
via Globeville and over the Denver 
Tramway tracks until the project is 
completed. 

Provision for electrification of the 
railway line into Denver and shortening 
of the route was contained in a rate 
increase which was given the company 
last fall by the state Public Utilities 
Commission. The estimated cut in the 
running time under the new system is 


20 minutes with the elimination of all 
the attendant congestion of traffic in 
Denver streets over which the cars run. 

Under the new plan, the electric cars 
will not run into the Union station 
proper but will have their terminus on 
the Colorado and Southern coach 
tracks to the north of the main lines. 
With the new system in effect no addi- 
tional charge, it is understood, will be 
made for city fares in Denver which are 
now collected by the tramway company 
there as franchise rights. This will, 
under prevailing street car rates in 
Denver, lower the round trip fare 16 
cents. 


City to Make Offer for Woodward 
and Fort Lines 


At a conference of the members of 
the Street Railway Commission with 
three representatives of the Detroit 
(Mich.) United Railway on July 8 it 
was announced that the city would soon 
tender an offer to the company for the 
lines on Fort Street and on Woodward 
Avenue, where the franchises have ex- 
pired. It is frcm these streets that the 
courts have held that the city has the 
right to order the company to remove 
its tracks. 

According to a statement by Alex 
Dow, speaking for the company, the 
company will give its answer as to 
whether or not it is willing to accept 
the figures named by the city within 
forty-eight hours after receiving the 
commission’s offer. No decision was 
reached by the commission at the re- 
cent meeting as to what figures the city 
will name for the two lines. 

The question of ratifying the pur- 
chase of these two lines, which will link 
up the new municipal system with the 
down-town district, will be decided at 
the November election. Final decision 
will be left to the voters and they will 
be asked to authorize the purchase of 
the lines at that time. 

Some time ago the Detroit United 
Railway signified its willingness to sell 
the two lines at such time as the people 
desired to take them over. Although 
no announcement was made by com- 
pany officials following the last. meeting, 
Allan F. Edwards, vice-president of the 
railway, stated that the company’s at- 
titude had not changed. Both Mr. Ed- 
wards and Mr. Dow declined to make 
any statement at the present time ex- 
cept to say that the company was ready 
to sell these lines to the city. 


Denver Plans Wage Readjustment 


Negotiations will be entered into in 
the near future between a committee of 
employees’ representatives and E. Sten- 
ger, receiver for the Denver Tramway, 
looking toward a general wage read- 
justment. In the meantime, the em- 
ployees’ representatives have notified 
the trainmen that Receiver Stenger will 
not restore the top wage of 58 cents an 
hour which was in effect at the time 
of the August, 1920, strike—a rate 
approximately 90 per cent of the pres- 
ent trainmen would have automatically 
received next month or soon thereafter. 


Fares May Go Up in Cincinnati 


There will be no reduction in fares 
on the lines of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Traction Company on Aug. 1. This 
is a direct result of activity of the 
citizens’ committee, of which William 
J. Schultz is chairman. Instead there 
is a likelihood of fares going up on the 
strength of petitions filed by the com- 
mittee with the city auditor. The peti- 
tions ask for a referendum on the 
ordinance recently passed by the City 
Council providing for the lowering of 
fares. 

The filing of the petitions has the 
effect of suspending the operation of 
the new ordinance. It means, there- 
fore, that the 1918 franchise ordinance 
still is in force and under its terms 
when the traction company suffers a 
deficit for two months in succession it 
may give notice of an increase in fares 
on the fifteenth of the following month, 
to take effect on the first day of the 
month thereafter. 

The committee submitted 178 peti- 
tions which contain a total of 16,644 
names. Less than 10,000 signatures 
were required. The petition seeks to 
submit the ordinance to the voters at 
the November election, thus holding up 
the issue until after that time. Mr. 
Schultz declared that if the ordinance 
is voted down by the citizens he will 
introduce an ordinance by initiative 
petition providing for a reduction of 
fares at the rate of one-half cent each 
month until a level of 5 cents is 
reached. 

City officials pointed out that under 
the law the formal acceptance by a 
public utility of any franchise ordi- 
nance or an amendment is necessary 
before the ordinance can become ef- 
fective. Such an ordinance will take 
care of the deficits, it was pointed out, 
and the traction company is not likely 
to accept it because of these conditions. 
Mr. Schultz’s idea is to abolish the 
annual franchise tax of $350,000 paid 
to the city by the traction company. 

Mayor John Galvin. when informed 
that the petitions had been filed. said it 
is too bad that a condition of this kind 
should arise. : 


Duluth Absconder Captured 


Berger T. Jager, former confidential 
secretary to Vice-President A. M. 
Robertson of the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, is in the Hennepin County 
jail under indictment for grand larceny. 
After confessing to a Cincinnati clergy- 
man he wrote to Mr. Robertson offering 
to give himself up, and arrived July 9 
in Minneapolis in charge of a Pinkerton 
man. On Jan. 29 it was discovered Jager 
had converted to his own use a Duluth- 
Superior Traction Company check for 
$4,825. On Jan:31 it was discovered he 
had taken from a safety deposit vault 
$127,000 in securities belonging to the 
Duluth company. Of these securities 
$116,000 were recovered on July 2. 
Jager had been employed fifteen years 
by the company before his resignation 
and disappearance. 
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Milwaukee Sells Stock 


$3,000,000 of New Issue be:ng Placed 
Locally in Campaign with Several 
Novel Features 


A novel advertising scheme has just 
been made use of by the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in selling its securi- 
ties direct to the public. The company 
is one of the pioneers in direct sales 


The methods employed by the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany and its affiliated companies in 
Wisconsin in selling their securities to 
the public were described in some detail 
in the paper, “Home-Town Financing,” 
read by S. B. Way, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, be- 
for the 1921 mid-year meeting of the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
This paper was printed in the ELECTRIC 


BANNER DISPLAYED ON ‘MILWAUKEE ‘CARS 


of securities. As reported in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of June 11, 
1921, page 11060, it recently increased 
its capital stock. It was decided to 
offer for sale in 1921 a part of the new 
issue of preferred stock, largely for 
the purpose of transforming floating 
debt incurred during recent years for 
additions to plant and property to a 
permanent investment basis.. In order 
tc attract attention to the sale which 
was to begin on June 30, 1921, all the 
700 city and interurban cars of the com- 
any appeared on the morning of June 
30 carrying large banners on their sides 
calling attention to the sale of securi- 
ties. As is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustraticn, the banners. read: 
“TM. E. R. & L. Co. 8 Per Cent Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock. On sale today. 
Public Service Building.” 


BANNERS PRODUCE SENSATION 


The banners produced something akin 
te a sensation since they resembled ban- 
ners announcing picnics. This caused 
everybody to endeavor to get a. good 
look at them. The banners were sup- 
plemented on June 30 by half-page ad- 
vertisements in the principal Milwaukee 
daily newspapers, giving further de- 
tails of the stock issue and of the sale 
in general. The advertising campaign 
is being continued, a quarter-page ad- 
vertisement being used in the large 
dailies since July 1. Advertising will 
also be carried in the various Wiscon- 
sin dailies and weeklies. In addition, 
the company has asked the co-operation 
of its employees to help sell the securi- 
ties. A small commission will be ‘paid 
for each share of stock sold by them. 


RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 12, 1921, 
page 304. 

The stock being sold is a $3,000.000 
issue of 8 per cent cumulative non-vot- 
ing preferred. It is being sold at par 
($100). The issue has been approved 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
The advertisements announcing the sale 
of this stock call attention to the fact 
that the increase in preferred stock is 
the first in twenty years. During the 


past twenty-one years, according to 
these advertisements, the company paid 
a total of $5,661,879 to holders of the 
$4,500,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock 
in regular quarterly cash dividends. 
The holders of the common stock have 
received during the past nineteen years 
a total of $12,315,550, or at an average 
yearly rate of 6% per cent. 


Adequate Junior Financing 


Practical Application of Doctrine of 
Bankers’ Association to Be Made 
by Holding Company 


A committee of the stockholders of 
the, North American Company, New 
York, N--Y., has recommended to the 
stockholders’a plan and agreement for 
the reclassification and readjustment of 
the capital stock of the company. The 
subsidiaries serve rapidly growing dis- 
tricts constantly demanding increased 
facilities with the attendant large re- 
quirements for new capital. It is ex- 
plained that continued employment by 
subsidiaries of bonds and notes as the 
sole means of financing the cost of such 
added facilities tends in time to produce 
a financial set-up top-heavy in debt and 
to impair the credit of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

In other words, the rapid growth of 
the properties has required a larger 
amount of capital than the subsidiaries 
could provide and it has been necessary 
to make up the balance from surplus 
earnings, with the result that the quoted 
market discount on the stock of the 
holding company as now organized has 
made it impossible to meet these capi- 
tal requirements from the sale of ad- 
Gitional amounts of such stock. It thus 
becomes imperative that a readjust- 
ment of capitalization be effected which 
will make it practicable to raise new 
capital and permit distribution of a 


_ For We first time in over twenty years, The Milwaukee Elec- 
{and strongest public utility, is in- 
sin investors a chance to acquire share 
rowth during the past twenty years has 
hecause during those years new capital 
could be got cheapest that way. With cast about the same either way, at the present 
tune, the Company bas decided to offer bome investors, for a part of its new capital r= 
ouirements. the 8% rate which it would have to pas, in interest and discounts, if it 
went into the open bond market for the money. 


heen financed by selling bond and note issw 


Starting Thursday, June 30, T. M. E. R. & L. Co. will place on sale in its 
Securities Department, and through the offices of Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company, an issue of $3,000,000 of 8% cumulative ‘preferred stock, ap- 
proved by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
$100 on all pay 


Payment. 
y 


The price of the shares is 
tach: The Company: teserves the buy 
a ebeapening in the pgoat of 

Son peg us cuty it, at $103 4 sar 


Shares paid for ontright begin caring 
‘ of sale. 


fo apron the final 


scith in simple form and from 

facts which in. eur 
fine of the best per 
ever offered in this 


Property Value Exceeds Capitalization 


Vatec of TM. BR & L. C6, physical property and plant. state appraised 1914, with addi. 
tious to May 31, 1922; exclusive of working cay.ts1, Guterials and supplies and other ele- 


Value of working capial materials 8 oa rupplies, excets of bile and 
and accoucts payable, ete. 
Total value of physical property, casb snd Accomnts, May 91, 1021.2.. 
Securities cuttanding and qn se, Juse 30, 2921 
yada, tot oar 


Total present value tf bond, note afd stack Liabilities erry 
acess of actual value (tot ne Foing basisess valne), oer total errttasten: $3 


FIRST TIME IN 20 YEARS 


T.M. E.R & L. Co. Increases Capital Stock $3,000,000 
and Gives Wisconsin Investors an Opportunity 
to Buy 8% Cumulative Preferred 
Shares at $109 a Share. 


20-Year Dividend Record 


A total of $5,661,879 has been paid the holders of $4,500,000 of 6% preferred stock, in 
regular quarterly cash dividends, without a break, during the past twenty-one years. 

A total of $12,315,550,18, at an average yearly rate of 614%, has been paid the holdersof 
the common stock in regular yearly dividends during the past nineteen yeara. 


Growth of the Business 


Blestric ‘Total 
Ser Railway Operanng 
Year Cusiomen Revenue 
1916 51,243 166,904,402 $ 8813,223.15 
1917 59,11 178,947,395 10,200,579,82 
1918 62,948 160,369) 12,010,271.27 
1919 72, 198,137,242 14,888,446.05 
213,243,993 18,867,753.61 


1920 83,361 


Co. is Tecognlzed be Today T. M. E.R. & L. Coisin better 
at the country axene of condition to reuder satisfactory snd profitable 
ed large 


Ahan ever before. Its continced steady and 


mules of city, sebarba acd 
lies electric 


Where You Can Buy the Shares 


Residents of Milwaukee city a sub- snd Cadahy may fied it t were convenient te 
the shares’ au: thesis of Wisesssio Gas 


Electric Co. in those «: 


Hremnield b. ‘the Wisconsin cities 
he shares through ther 
one teak, or byte Sheer few Be 
Mail orders should be addressed pa 
Secuntog Department, Pablie Serve Bide Mi. 
wankes, 


' Tal nts of Fi ba, jere po \yment for abares should be 
town, Burlington, Whitewater, (auth Milwaukee Ssoeeres 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENT USED IN MILWAUKEE CAMPAIGN 


i | 
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larger proportion of these earnings to 
stockholders. 

The present authorized capital of the 
company is $39,000,000, all common, of 
which $29,793,300 is outstanding. It is 
proposed to provide an authorized capi- 
tal of $60,000,000 to consist of $30,000,- 
000 of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock to be redeemable at 105 per cent 
of par and $30,000,000 of common stock. 
Under this plan there will be issued to 
each stockholder for each $100 share 
held at present $50 par value of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and 
$50 par value of common stock. 

This will require the issuance of the 
same amount of stock as is now 
outstanding, so that upon completion 
of the plan recommended, the relative 
position of each stockholder will be 
maintained, unaltered as far as his pro- 
portionate interest in the assets of 
the company are concerned. On the 
other hand, however, the new plan has 
the advantage that the preferred stock 
with its fixed dividends of 6. per cent 
and the small proportion of the total 
earnings required therefor should rank 
as a high-grade investment stock. 

Since the return on one-half the capi- 
talization will be limited to 6 per cent, 
all remaining earnings will be applic- 
able to the common stock. The larger 
sum thus left available for this issue, 
it is hoped, will warrant this stock 
enjoying a market from time to time at 
par or above. In this way it is expected 
provision can be made for financing 
the capital requirements of the sub- 
sidiaries, thus permitting the release 
for dividends of a larger percentage 
of the subsidiaries’ earnings. 

The matter of a readjustment of the 
capitalization of the company was first 
considered in 1917. Prior to the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders in 1920 
a plan was submitted and received the 
approval of a majority of the stock- 
holders. It was later withdrawn, how- 
ever, for further consideration. The 
directors believe that the plan now. of- 
fered obviates the only objection which 
was offered to the plan of 1920. 


Future Encouraging 


Increased Traffic on London Railways 
Fails to Offset Increase in 
Operating Expenses 


In the 1920 comparative statement of 
the operations of the five companies, 
which became parties to the agreement 
made under the London Electric Rail- 
way Facilities Act of 1915, there is 
shown an increase in traffic receipts of 
£1,924,388, or 20 per cent over 1919. At 
the same time the operating expenses 
increased £2,199,249, or 26.9 per cent 
over the preceding year. 

Allowing for an increase in the 
miscellaneous receipts of more than 
£130,000, the net income for 1920 was 
£141,895 less than in 1919. The state- 
ment of the London General Omnibus 
Company is more encouraging than in 


ground Electric Railways may be ob- 
tained by the fact that 98,309,320 more 
passengers were carried than in 1919, 
an increase of 5.7 per cent. During the 
same period the total car miles in- 
creased 17,751,663, or 11.9 per cent. 
During the year the London General 
Omnibus Company placed an order for 
500 “K” type motor omnibuses, making 
together with those ordered the pre- 
vious year 1,000 in all, of which 547 
had been put into service up to Dec. 
31, 1920. Another order has been placed 
for an improved bus known as the “S” 
type. The company will then have 
omnibuses of the “B” type seating 
thirty-four passengers, the “K” type 
seating forty-six passengers, and the 
“S” type seating fifty-four passengers. 
A bill which was promoted by the 
four railway companies for an increase 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION OF ROADS IN LONDON FOR YEAR 1920 


City and London 
Metropolitan London South Central General 
District Electric London London Omnibus 
Railway Railway Railway Railway Company Total 
Mileage—first track......... 27.825 24.137 7.325 GLE yh ae CPE tee ol 
second track....... 26.887 23.173 Dado 35y (CX tly GRR ne CUS ce aie ere eae 
Total single track......... 70.800 57.613 15.680 21.375 OW mrt cas 
Train-miles—active....... 1109, Oa Os zpl ao O lie earl Maremaetagh tates fey Lutes ots Gielsdy: te pale) nanaet ke 
TOIORG beer thare cio. 142.620 Ni QSOS5 ee arctan care We lees cde Sies cece bes a acawen “Wire eepaarghel uievets 
Total train-miles operated... S25 TZ MMO CSO DAN aati aie etm ee Maa). Sie cnatece! Fees acena ere 
Total car-miles operated... . . 19,562,491 27,862,463 7,391,809 8,069,045 85,843,092 148,728,900 
Revenue passengers carried: 
Ordinary (cash).......... (a) 95,320,179 112,703,726 26,443,739 39,328,973 767,953,649 1,041,750,266 
Workmen i) So.n aa. (a) 24,338,296 32,946,156 12,011,225 4,536,672 .......... 73,832,349 
SCAGOM Gace Laem Me aeace (a) 28,040,865 18,940,220 2,683,928 6,454,240 .......... 56,119,253 
Total passengers. ...... (a) 147,699,340 164,590,102 41,138,892 50,319,885 767,953,649 1,171,701,868 
Gross passenger revenue..... £1,533,000 £1,716,476 £353,104 £525,083 £6,533,951 £10,661,614 
Average fare per passenger 
(PENCE) nentatyes ess es. 2.49 2.49 2.06 2.46 2.04 2.18 
Statistics per car-mile: Ss. d. Ss. d. 8. d. s d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
Traffic receipts........... 1 9.67 ] Deggt fs I) AMR 7 i Ne Ee) I ease f 1 6.72 
Operating expenses....... | 6.53 0 11.94 0 10.45 1 2.43 1 6.64 1 4.74 
Netiincome...... 40%)... 0 10.30 Grea lk DS (00 20: 455e091..'76 1(>).0" 0.005 0. 1.76 
Passenger traffic...... 7.55 a eC) youn Dn Dd 25 al ALL 7.88 


(a) Estimated. () Deficit. 


tramway tracks. 


(c) Miles of street on which buses operate, of which 222 miles are over 


1919, the net income being a deficit of 
only £1,942 or a gain of £137,062. The 
reason, therefore, for the total decrease 
in net income over 1919 was due to the 
large decreases of the London Electric 
Railway of £167,607, the City & South 
London Company £41,275, and the Cen- 
tral London Railway £84,668. 

Some idea of the rapid growth of the 
service rendered by the London under- 


in rates received the Royal assent on 
August 16, 1920. The new fare was put 
into operation on Sept. 26, by which 
ordinary fares were increased about 30 
per cent, and workmen’s fares and sea- 
‘son tickets were also increased. On the 
same date a new schedule of rates was 
introduced by the London General 
Omnibus Company. The results of the 
increase thus far are up to expectations. 


INCOME STATEMENT OF ROADS IN LONDON FOR YEAR 1920 


City and London 
Metropolitan London Sou h Central General 
District Electric London London Omnibus 
Railway Railway Railway Railway Company Total 

PEF BIWMNCDLIO UR rrr ole siece ie sures ois clones 7h ARORA CLOIS CCS DECI (a) £2,472,614 £1,716,476 £353,104 £525,083 £6,533,951 £11,601,228 
Orne BS ECCH emer ee nel, Bal Suc Oo aks cctv dee oss vqwit ei viaie cies #2 1,509,272 1,387,294 321,911 485,132 6,675,238 10,378,847 
HSER CTO 083 ac gS Ore ane eee £963,342 £329,182 £31,193 £39,951 * £141,287 £1,222,381 
MIRGUMARDORE MEGEIOTS (NOt) el sncii ch ciee slo ea ccs wa pic ecw ee slvet 205,508 134,936 32,309 73,317 247,928 693,998 
CORR IDOE TD. o/h Sea £1,168,850 £464,118 £63,502 £113,268 £106,641 £1,916,379 
Interest, rentals and other fixed charges.............0000200eeeees 327,371 286,266 49,619 54,071 108,583 825,910 
NEL SIT COCR 9 0S 8 OP ee ae £841,479 £177,852 £13,883 £59,197 £1,942 £1,090,469 
Reserve for contingencies and renewals..............-:-:0e000se0% 45,000 45,000 25,000 20,000 285,000 420,000 
Dividend on guaranteed and preference stocks...........-..000205 ( )124,930 126,947 42,500 AU GO Quen aah vires.) ate 315,977 
SPAREN OUIOUS Tete as Gite e-0 audio. 20 slajdsiarguinpie af3 p+ a e wach mies marae £169,930 £171,947 £67,500 £41,600 £285,000 £735,977 
Surplus paid into or drawn from common fund................... £671,549 £5,905 (c) £53,617 £17,597 (c) £286,942 £354,492 
Amount received from common fund,.........4..-..000ee¢eeeeee 42,539 106,348 21,270 70,898 113,437 354,492 
MRTOTES ri a eas cache dees vec cca etaeae 12°. 30 6 20 32 100 
Add balance from last year’s accounts.........6.....00ceceeeeeee’s 22,098 20,942 19,750 11,762 59,726 134,278 
Total amount available for dividends and further reserves.......... £64,637 £127,290 £41,020 £82,660 £173,163 £488,770 
prams ee EE iat OIG oF Fob (iE, spain wale Sgie kus we wT0'd ee ele 44,100 104,940 22,200 67,500 114,320 353,060 
Balance carried to next year’s actount.............0-.e0eeeeecees £20,537 £22,350 £18,820 £15,160 £58,843 £135,710 


(a) Including $705,347 from Government compensation after providing for adjustments. 


( ) Exclusive of dividend on second preference stock. 
(c) Deficit met out of common fund. 
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Hartford & Springfield Road 
Doing Better 


The committee representing the hold- 
ers of bonds of the Hartford & Spring- 
field Street Railway, Hartford, Conn., 
has expressed great satisfaction over 
the much-improved physical condition 
of the property and its present financial 
status, and has urged the continuation 
of the receivership. The members 
further suggested that bondholders re- 
frain from sending in for payment the 
$600,000 of first mortgage 5s due on 
July 1. 

The bondholders received a statement 
of operation from Receiver Harrison 
B. Freeman under date of June 10, 1921. 
In this report Mr. Freeman expressed 
the belief that the railway “can be 
made to earn its operating expenses, 
taxes and something to apply on bond 
interest as soon as the industrial 
depression has passed and there has 
been a readjustment so that operating 
expenses can be reduced.” 

The Hartford & Springfield Division 
went into receiver’s hands in October, 
1918. At that time it owed more than 
$50,000 in open accounts and had failed 


the company’s property was valued by 
the ccmmission in 1913 at $500,000 and 
again in 1916 at $575,000. Both sides 
agreed that the 1916 valuation would 
hold for the proceedings in the present 
case. The 6 per cent net return on this 
valuation, which the commission au- 
thorized, would mount to $34,000 a year. 
A deficit amounting to from $11,000 to 
$50,000 a year has accumulated since 
1913. Last December the commission 
rejected the application to raise the 
fare from 7 to 8 cents and advised the 
company that an increased rate would 
be unlikely to solve its financial prob- 
lems. 


Toledo Going Behind Steadily 


With the stabilizing fund of the Com- 
munity Traction Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
down to $183,333 after five months of 
operation it has been necessary to raise 
fares to 7 cents with tickets at eight 
for 50 cents or possibly six for 40 cents. 

The report for the month of June 
made by Commissioner Wilfred E. Cann 
indicates a deficit of $32,963 after pro- 
viding for operating expenses and allow- 
ances for various funds. This is a de- 


Hartford & Springfield Division 


Hartford Division 


Gross Operating Gross Operating 
Receipts Expense Receipts Expense 
Oct., 1918-1919........... $245,675 °' $235,942 July 1, 1920—May 1, 1921.. $152,450 $130,422 
Oct. 1919=1920: v.20. 2 £255,140 265,131 Total system 31 mos....... 804,566 789,479 
Seven months to May, 1921 151,301 157,984 
to pay interest on its bonds. Money crease of $1,406 from the previous 


had to be borrowed to keep the road 
going, but the company, despite the 
severe conditions imposed by the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the coal shortage, 
weathered the gale so that now all 
notes have been paid and all bills 
up to June 1 have been met. Con- 
siderable money has been spent in 
replacement and more than $20,000 has 
been expended within the last two 
years in rolling stock. These various 
expenditures, together with a 50 per 
cent wage advance, have eaten pretty 
well into the company’s finances, even 
though a flat 10-cent rate for each zone 
went into effect on April 1, 1920, in- 
stead of the 7-cent fare. The advance 
in rates helped materially at first to 
swell the gross receipts, but this favor- 
able development was only temporary 
due to the present industrial depression. 
State taxes and assessments for high- 
way improvements to the amount of 
$29,653 accrued from Oct. 1, 1918, to 
Jan. 1, 1921. 

The accompanying statement shows 
the operating results of the receiver- 
ship from Oct. 1, 1918, to May 1, 1921. 


Deficit of $150,000 Accumulated 
Since 1913 


The New Jersey & Pennsylvania 
Traction Company, Trenton, N. J., an- 
nounces a deficit of more than $150,000 
in operating its line from Trenton to 
Princeton since 1913, according to fig- 
ures submitted by the company in the 
hearing of the application for a 10-cent 
fare before the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. It was shown that 


month. The total accrued deficits so 
far amount to $313,634. 

This sum will have to be made up 
by fare increases and savings in opera- 
tions. The fare raise will not take 
effect before Aug. 1 because of a special 
provision in the ordinance which allows 
six months operation without a fare 
change. 

A decrease in gross revenue from all 
sources of $13,663 is accounted for by 
the fact that riding has fallen off about 
18 per cent and that June had one day 
less of operation than the previous 
month. 


OPERATING RATIO 85.47 Per CENT 


There was a greatly increased ex- 
penditure on ways and structures dur- 
ing the month of June. A total of 
$49,811 was paid out for that work 
during the month. The ratio of operat- 
ing expense to income fell to 85.47 
per cent during the month, a decline of 
2.01 per cent. 

The commissioners are not pessimistic 
over the status of the operation of the 
lines. They believe that the restriction 
of buses which will soon be effective 
will divert about $16,000 revenue to the 
railway and that the decrease in power 
rate will net a saving of between $10,- 
000 and $20,000 a month. 

The bus ordinance is now in litiga- 
tion. The Common Pleas Court was 
upheld during the week ended July 9 
by the Court of Appeals and further 
action was expected on July 13 to bring 
the matter before the Supreme Court of 
the State for the final effort to set the 
measure aside. 


Financial 


News Note 


Wants to Issue Bonds.—The Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, 
Highwood, Ill., has petitioned the State 
Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to issue $500,000 of 7 per cent 
secured sinking fund gold bonds and 
$98,400 of first mortgage bonds. 


$525,000 Sought to Be Recovered.— 
Two suits~seeking a total of $525,000 
from the Ohio Traction Company and 
the Cincinnati Street Railway for fran- 
chise tax have been filed in the Hamil- 
ton County Common Pleas Court by 
Attorney Robert S. Alcorn as a tax- 
payer. 

Haytian-American Corporation in 
Difficulties —A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Haytian- 
American Corporation. The corpora- 
tion has concessions from the Haytian 
government for the operation of rail- 
way and electric lines, electric light 
and power companies and a large sugar 
plantation in Hayti. James N. Rosen- 
berg was appointed receiver in equity 
for the corporation last April. 


Overtures Made to Continue Line.— 
The Lake Shore Electric Railway has 
been asked by citizens to abandon its 
plan of removing service on the Sol- 
diers’ Home and West Monroe Street 
lines in Sandusky. The service will be 
continued according to company offi- 
cials provided a 10-cent fare is per- 
mitted to be charged on the Soldiers’ 
Home line and a 7-cent fare on the 
West Monroe Street line. The present 
fare on other lines is 6 cents with five- 
for-a-quarter tickets. 


$1,000,000 of Transit Bonds Sold.— 
The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, has sold 
to a syndicate composed of Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, the Guarantee 
Trust Company, the Bankers Trust 
Company, Stacy & Braun, the Fifth- 
Third National Bank and Ames, Em- 
erich & Company, $1,000,000 of Cin- 
cinnati Rapid Transit Railway Con- 
struction 52 per cent bonds. They are 
a direct obligation of the city, mature 
Jan. 2, 1967 (optional 1942), and are 
being offered at 103.50 and interest, 
yielding 5% per cent. 


“Let Your Service Pay You Divi- 
dends.”—The Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., 
reported on July 5 that its “Customer 
Ownership” campaign or its offering of 
8 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
had aggregated subscriptions in the 
first four weeks of more than $1,000,- 
000. The campaign was started on 
May 23. In the first four days 612 
new partners were secured, and in the 
first four weeks this number was in- 
creased to more than 4,000. A detailed 
account of this offering was given in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
June 4. 
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Jersey Case Carried Up 


Public 
From Court Ruling Holding Pres- 
ent Fare Inadequate 


Service Commission Appeals 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey has appealed 
from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in the 10-cent fare peti- 
tion of the Public Service Railway. It 
will be recalled that the opinion of Jus- 
tice Bergen in this case declared that 
the course followed by the commission 
was not warranted by the evidence. The 
commission now replies to the stric- 
tures by the Supreme Court upon its 
action in the 10-cent case. 


OrDER NOT WARRANTED 


The commission says that the order 
of the Supreme Court was not war- 
ranted by law. Furthermore, the com- 
mission holds that the order of the 
court was in effect the legalizing of 
“all the bond issues of the Public Serv- 
ice Railway and all the rentals paid 
to subsidiary companies under lease,” 
the valuations of which have never been 
determined by commission or court. 

The third point made by the commis- 
sion in its comment upon the Supreme 
Court decision is that the appeal to 
the Court of Errors will determine 
whether the fixing of a just and reason- 
able rate is a judicial or legislative 
function. It was expected that the 
board would announce by July 14 what 
it considered a just and reasonable 
permanent fare for the railway. 

The commission sought immediate ac- 
tion on its appeal, but Chancellor Ed- 
win Robert Walker declined to convene 
the Court of Errors and Appeals in 
special session to stay the judgment 
of the Supreme Court directing the 
commission to grant a higher rate of 
fare than 7 cents to the railway. L. 
Edward Herrmann appeared before the 
chancellor at the direction of the Utility 
Board. The chancellor stated that it 
would not be possible at this time, upon 
such short notice, to secure a quorum 
of the sixteen Errors Court .members, 
as many of the judges are away. 


VALUATION BRIEF FILED 


In a brief filed with the Public Utili- 
ties Commission on July 11 in the Public 
Service Railway valuation case, George 
L. Record, representing Jersey City, re- 
peats his stand for the continuance of 
the 7-cent fare and asks that the Public 
Service be warned that if it wants 
greater return on its investment it must 
rely upon greater efficiency and economy 
in management. Mr. Record contended: 


The evidence shows that the Public 
Service is not entitled to any increase of 
fare, and that on the contrary the rapid 
fall in the price of labor and material will 
soon put the company where a reduction in 
the present 7-cent rate should be ordered. 

It is not fair that this company should be 
able to exact from the people who ride in 
the cars a tribute of $1,500,000 annually 


pr 
tar 


to pay interest upon securities that repre- 
sent no invested value. The injustice of 
taxing forever people who are mostly poor 
in order to provide an unearned income to 
security holders who are mostly rich, is 
intolerable and in the long run can not in 
the nature of things continue. 


The Cooley appraisal of the Public 
Service property is called “fanciful” 
and “absurd” by Mr. Record and the 
one made for the state by Ford, Bason 
& Davis fails also, he declares, because 
it is built up upon the same fanciful 
theory and because the value found 
depends entirely upon what rate the 
board should allow. Mr. Record con- 
tends for the $60,000,000 value offered 
by the municipalities. 


- Six Cents Upheld 


State Supreme Court Reverses Lower 
Court Decision and Dismisses 
Attorney’s Suit 


The State Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana in a recent decision ruled that 
Shreveport citizens must continue to 
pay a 6-cent fare until Dec. 31, 1923. 
This finding by Justice Provosty re- 
versed the Caddo District Court and 
dismissed the suit of Huey P. Long, Jr., 
against the Shreveport Traction Com- 
pany, asking that the 6-cent fare ordi- 
nance be declared illegal. 

The Shreveport fare controversy 
dates back to May 18, 1920, when an 
election was held and a majority of 
votes cast favored the increase in fare 
from 5 to 6 cents. 

The increase was contested by H. P. 
Long, an attorney at Shreveport and 
a member of the Louisiana State Rail- 
road Commission. Having failed in his 
efforts to defeat the proposition on the 
day of the election, Mr. Long filed suit 
to annul the election, alleging certain 
irregularities in the proceedings of the 
Mayor and Council in calling the vote. 
The case was tried in February, 1921, 
and the District Judge sustained the 
contention that the irregularities were 
sufficient for an annulment. Mr. Long 
came out in public print advising peo- 
ple to pay only 5 cents. The railway 
advised the people that an appeal would 
be taken to the Supreme Court and 
that the fare would be 6 cents until 
such time as the Supreme Court should 
pass upon the matter. 

In the course of a few weeks the 
number of patrons who insisted on pay- 
ing only 5 cents grew to such pro- 
portions that the railway instructed its 
conductors to eject any passenger who 
failed to pay the full fare. As a result 
there was considerable confusion and 
the company compromised the matter 
by agreeing to issue coupons for 1 cent 
in case the higher court should sustain 
the lower court. 

The case was argued before the Su- 
preme Court on April 11 and decision 
was rendered on June 30 in favor of the 
railway. 


More Jitney Decisions 


Connecticut Commission in New Find- 
ings Reiterates Stand Taken in 
Hartford-Manchester Case 


The jitneys heretofore operating in 
New Haven, Conn., have been denied 
certificates of convenience and necessity 
by the Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission with the exception of three 
buses operating on a route that serves 
territory intervening between two car 
lines. This decision also largely pro- 
hibits jitney operation to surrounding 
towns either on account of adequate rail 
service or because permits have already 
been granted tc other jitney operators. 

In denying the applications between 
Branford and New Haven the commis- 
sion suggests that the Connecticut Com- 
pany establish a motor bus service in 
connection with its trolley lines to serve 
territory between East Haven and 
Branford, formerly fed by jitneys and 
pow without other means of transpor- 
tation. 

With regard to the applications for 
permits to run to Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford the commission denied the peti- 
tions, holding that in each case there 
was adequate steam road service and 
that the routes were intended princi- 
pally for through traffic and would only 
serve intermediate territory to a lim- 
ited extent. However, on the New 
Haven-Bridgeport route the commis- 
sion suggested that the Connecticut 
Company might operate a motor bus 
from New Haven via Milford to Devon 
and Allingtown over the main trunk 
highway, there being no other exist- 
ing means of transportation, nor any 
application for this territory. In con- 
nection with the route to Hartford, over 
which large touring cars were run, the 
commission held the train service was 
adequate and further that inasmuch as 
the automobiles with reasonable safe 
speed took at least thirty minutes 
longer than the train, the duplicate 
service was not warranted. 

The commission allowed the applica- 
tion for a bus route from New Haven 
te Waterbury via Bethany on the 
grounds of inadequate train service, but 
denied the through route to Waterbury 
via Ansonia and Derby. This last- 
named route is co-extensive with or 
parallels street railway service supply- 
ing intermediate points over its entire 
length. The route to Waterbury via 
Bethany, it was held, was the quick- 
est, most direct and uncongested for 
through travel and for that reason the 
commission denied the applications for 
another through route via Derby. 


Business Men Ask for Cheaper Fares. 
—At the monthly meeting of the Allied 
Boards of Trade of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on June 15 constituent organizations 
through their delegates reported that 
they had approved resolutions adopted 
last month by the Allied Boards, calling 
for a lowering of railway fares in Pitts- 
burgh. The committee on better serv- 
ice was instructed to bring this matter 
before City Council and the Public 
Service Commission. 
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More Municipal Buses 


Hylan Administration in New York 
Establishes Routes Over Grand 
Concourse 


The Emergency Bus System, so- 
called, of the Department of Plant and 
Structures, New York, started opera- 
tion on Sunday, July 3, over an 8-mile 
line for a 5-cent fare along the Grand 
Concourse in the Harlem and Bronx dis- 
tricts of upper New York City. Nine 
two-man doubledeck buses, seating fifty 
passengers each and mounted on Dia- 
mond-T chassis, comprised the original 
fleet put into service. Eleven more 
buses are soon to be added. Five of 
these will be cf the same design while 
the other six will be mounted on a 
Packard chassis with body patterned 
after that of the London bus. 


ORIGINAL ROUTE EXTENDED 


The original bus route extends from 
110th Street and Fifth Avenue north 
via Fifth Avenue, Morris Parkway, 
Madison Avenue, Mott Avenue, and the 


those waiting in the queue a chance to 
get aboard in their turn according to 
the number of seats operated. Stops 
per mile will vary from six to eight. 
This gives an average speed of 9.75 
m.p.h. 

The streets over which the buses 
operate could not be better so far as 
the paving is concerned. There is less 
than a mile of granite block paving, 
some of which is grouted, while the 
balance is either asphalt or bitulithic 
macadam. The amount of vehicular 
traffic which the buses have to contend 
with is heavy inasmuch as the major 
portion of the route passes over one of 
the main arteries for automobile traf- 
fic out of New York City for points 
north and east. 
as slow moving as the buses them- 
selves for the Concourse has two one- 
way traffic lanes each wide enough to 
accommodate three traffic streams with- 
out difficulty and the speed limit is not 
strictly enforced. 

The traffic handled during the first 
few days of operation averaged from 


This, however, is not_ 


Birmingham Case Closed 


Commission Expected to Rule Within 
Thirty Days on Eight-Cent 
Fare Plea 


Hearings on the application of Lee 
C. Bradley, receiver for the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for an 8-cent fare with 
a 2-cent transfer charge and an appli-. 
cation to keep the present electric light. 
schedules in effect, eliminating an auto- 
matic reduction in rates, were held be- 
fore the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission on July 7 and 8. 

Testimony before the commission 
was, completed on the night of July 8 
and the-case was taken under advise- 
ment pending the filing of a budget for 
the last half of the year by J. S. 
Pevear, president of the company, and 
general manager of the property under 
the receiver. Mr. Pevear is also to file 
estimates of the receipts of the prop- 
erty for the last half of the year based 
on the present rate and on the advanced 
rate. Similar estimates are to be 
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FLEET OF BUSES SERVING TERRITORY Now WITHOUT RAILWAY FACILITIES 


Grand Concourse to Mosholu Parkway 
at 207th Street, a distance of 8.3 miles. 
The buses are run on a ten-minute 
headway so far as possible. As soon 
as additional equipment is received, it 
is planned to open up another route 
from Fort Lee Ferry thence via 126th 
Street to Fifth Avenue and to sand- 
wich in with the first-named route so 
as to give a five-minute schedule over 
the Concourse. These routes do not 
operate except for about a half mile on 
streets occupied by trolley car tracks 
and then only to cross the Madison Ave- 
nue Bridge. 

This bus system is the result of action 
taken by the Board of Estimate on July 
1, 1921, granting to Emil Leindorf, 
owner of the Concourse Bus Line, Inc., 
permits to use the above streets for 
motor bus traffic. Operation is under 
the direction of the City Department of 
Plant and Structures, and that depart- 
ment furnishes starters and police to 
man the quele loading areas established 
at the bus terminals. 

The actual running time for a one- 
way trip took fifty-one minutes, with- 
out including any loading time at the 
terminals. Under the plan of opera- 
tion all buses must unload before start- 
ing on the return trip so as to give 


15,000 to 20,000 a day of nineteen hours. 
Buses for the most part were filled to 
capacity and it was with difficulty that 
the no-standing rule was enforced. — 


Three-Cent Fare Advocated 


Councilman Oliver T. Erickson of 
Seattle, Wash., is sponsor for a 3-cent 
fare initiative ordinance to be intro- 
duced at the spring election next year. 
Mr. Erickson’s proposal is to charge a 
fare on the Seattle Municipal Railway 
sufficient to pay interest and redemp- 
tion charges on the $15,000,000 of bonds 
issued to Stone & Webster in payment 
for the lines bought by the city two 
years.ago, and then meet the cost of 
maintenance and operation of the lines 
out of taxation. 

City officials have joined with busi- 
ness men in condemning the measure. 
Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell stated: 


I have never thought favorably of the 
8-cent fare plan. I think it would hurt the 
city. 


Councilmen John E. Carroll and A. 
Lou Cohen have gone on record as flatly 
opposing it, and other members of the 
Council have similarly expressed them- 
selves. 
credit of the city. 


Others hold it would ruin the 


furnished by I. W. Ross, consulting 
engineer for the city of Birmingham. 
Efforts of the receiver to secure the ad- 
vance in fares were strongly contested 
by the city. 

Mr. Pevear for the company stated 
that the increase was necessary in order 
that the company continue to operate 
and render proper service. I. W. Ross, 
witness for the city, maintained that 
the present 7-cent fare is adequate and 
that by making a traffic survey, rerout- 
ing and effecting certain economies the 
condition of the property can be im- 
proved. In the arguments Mr. Bradley, 
the receiver, declared that the raise 
must be granted or the property will 
have definitely turned back toward the 
conditions of 1918 when there was an 
almost total break down in the service. 
Mr. Johnston maintained that the com- 
pany should be re-organized and that 
the additional money needed should be 
supplied by the stockholders. He con- 
tended that about $2,000,000 in new 
money should be put into the property 
and stated that a large part of the 
heavy expenditures of the receiver rep- 
resent deferred maintenance and capi- 
tal investments which should not be 


gotten from the people in increased. 


fares. 
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Mr. Pevear outlined the improvements 
made by the receiver. Twenty-five new 
one-man cars were bought, 144 motors 
were installed in old cars which were 
rebuilt. Trailers were bought and the 
work of rehabilitating the track was 
begun. During the receivership, he 
testified, only the preferred creditors 
have been paid and all other money 
has been put back into the property. 
He stated that the receiver has spent 
approximately $2,297,000 in  rehabil- 
itation. 

Testimony was given to the effect 
that the number of revenue passengers 
now using the railway is about the 
same as in 1913. An exhibit was filed 
showing that for 1920 there was an in- 
crease in comparison with 1913 of 287 


' per cent in current sold, 115 per cent 


in gas, and 32 per cent in the number of 
revenue passengers handled. In May, 
1921, the comparison with May, 1913, 
shows a 253 per cent increase in cur- 
rent, 150 per cent increase in gas, and 
a 5 per cent increase in the number of 
revenue passengers handled. Mr. Pe- 
vear testified that railway mileage is 
the same as in 1915, more cars are in 
operation and better service is being 
given, but no more people are riding. 

An exhibit was filed showing that in 
May, 1921, a total of 110,500 revenue 
passengers were handled as against 
140,500 in May, 1920. Exhibits were 
also filed showing that since 1913 the 
average wage of the company has in- 
creased from $64 a month to $120. 
Operating costs of the street railway 
were shown by another exhibit to have 
been reduced from 23 cents per car mile 
in January to 20.1 cents per car mile in 
May, 1921. This compares with 21.4 
cents per car mile in May, 1920. Other 
exhibits filed showed economies effected 
and savings made in the shops and a 
general financial statement. 

Cross examination of Mr. Pevear by 
Mr. Johnston lasted for practically a 
whole day. Mr. Pevear testified. that 
the property was in fair condition in 
1913 and 1914 and that it went down 
to a point of practical collapse dur- 
ing the war. The property he testified 
has now been put in good condition. 
The common stock had not paid a div- 
idend in years and the preferred has 
paid only 9 or 10 per cent where 42 per 
cent is due. 

Mr. Ross was put on the stand for 
the city. The most salient features of 
his testimony were strong recommenda- 
tion for a traffic survey and rerouting 
of lines in the business district. He 
stated that the introduction of an ex- 
press service to suburbs with local cars 
for the nearer in traffic would effect a 
saving. He also recommended the 
abandonment of a portion of the Tide- 
water tracks and a rerouting of a por- 
tion of that line. He expressed the opin- 
ion that a 7-cent fare is adequate in 
Birmingham. He filed a lengthy state- 
ment in the form of an exhibit showing 
the results of his study of the property 
which has covered several months. 

Following the close of the testimony 
the commission indicated that it would 
probably rule within thirty days. 
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Wants Five-Cent Fare Restored 


It was recently .stated by Corpora- 
tion Counsel Lewis that the City of 
Syracuse would take steps immediately 
after Nov. 1 for a return of the 5-cent 
fare on the lines of the New York State 
Railways in that city. On that date 
the time will expire in which the city 
was prevented by the former Public 
Service Commission from filing a 
demand for a 5-cent fare. 

The reduction will be asked on the 
ground that the company has installed 
ehanges which have greatiy reduced 
the cost of operation and also that the 
8-cent fare was not justifiable from the 
evidence submitted. Mr. Lewis will 
also petition the Public Service Com- 
mission to act on the one-man car 
issue. He wants a survey by a state 
expert as many complaints have been 
made about this method of operation 
in Syracuse. 


Commission Grants Fare Increase 


In a decision handed down June 25, 
1921, the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion granted permission to the Wiscon- 
sin Traction, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany operating an interurban electric 
railway between Neenah and Kaukauna 
and a street railway in Appleton, to 
increase its city and interurban electric 
railway fares. The application for an 
increase was filed in October, 1920, on 
the ground that the increases in oper- 
ating costs has been so large that a 
fair return on the property was not 
being earned.- The case was heard by 
the commission in November, 1920, but 
action on the application was withheld 
by the commission, until the company 
made substantial progress towards 
bettering its gas service. 

On Jan. 7, 1921, satisfactory evidence 
as to progress towards better gas serv- 
ice having been shown, the commission 
proceeded with the consideration of the 
case with the result that an increase 
in railway fares was granted. The 
cash fare within the city fare limits of 
Appleton, Neenah-Menasha and Kau- 
kauna was increased from 5 cents to 7 
cents; children 3 to 10 years who used 
to pay half-fare or 2% cents will now 
pay 4 cents. The following ticket rates 
were established: eight tickets for 50 
cents good for any 7-cent fare on sys- 
tem; twelve tickets for $1, good for 
any 10-cent fare on system; books of 
twenty-five tickets for $4, each ticket 
good for any 20-cent fare on the system 
and in addition good for transportat:on 
between Neenah and Appleton or be- 
tween Kaukauna and Appleton with 
transfer privilege to and from city cars 
in Appleton. The company was also 
granted increases in interurban cash 
rates of fare. 


Wants Interstate Rate Raised.—The 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend 
Railway, Michigan City, Ind., has peti- 
tioned the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana for an increase in its Indiana 
rates to the Illinois-Indiana interstate 
rate level. 


Print Transfers for Car Changes.— 
Rerouting the street car lines at Mem- 
phis made necessary an initial order 
for 16,240,000 transfer tickets, requir- 
ing twelve tons of paper, according 
to E. W. Ford, general superintendent 


of the Memphis Street Railway. For 
each of the twenty-three lines on which 
the routing has been changed a new 
transfer ticket must be provided. Mr. 
Ford said that the date for starting 
the new routing awaits the completion 
of track work. 


Nashville Survey Expected Soon.— 
The traffic survey of the city of Nash- 
ville which is being made by Ross Har- 
ris, traffic engineer for the city and the 
Nashville Railway & Light Company, is 
expected to be completed within the 
next month. A preliminary report has 
been published showing statistics of the 
city but no recommendations will be 
made until the survey is complete. At 
present the main thoroughfares of the 
city are very much congested during the 
rush hours. One-way traffic is in force 
on a great many of the principal 
streets. 

Supreme Court to Decide Jitney Is- 
sue.—Jitney operators of Atlantic City, 
barred from driving machines unless 
they are owners of the cars, will carry 
the new ordinance which went into ef- 
fect on June 13 into the New Jersey 
Supreme Court on a writ of certiorari 
in an effort to prove it unconstitutional. 
Under the provisions of the act before 
the present amendment, the city issued 
125 licenses to operators, giving ex- 
service men first call. It has been 
charged by the city that scores of driv- 
ers were reckless in operating cars. Re- 
peated warnings failed to break up this 
condition and the law was amended to 
permit only owners to drive. Many 
jitneymen were thrown out of employ- 
ment by the new ordinance. 


Discrimination Charged in Utah.— 
The Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, complainant against the 
Utah Railroad, has filed its brief with 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Utah, in which it is alleged that the 
acts of the defendant violate sections of 
the compiled laws of Utah of 1917 and 
sections of the public utilities act. 
These acts, it is alleged, constitute a 
discrimination against the Salt Lake & 
Utah Railroad and shippers in that a 
greater amount is charged by defend- 
ant’s tariffs for carriage of coal via the 
Salt Lake & Utah road than is charged 
for identical service via the Salt Lake 
route. The Utah Railroad has ten days 
in which to file its brief with the com- 
mission, the case having been pre- 
sented on May 4, and taken under ad- 
visement by the commission, both 
parties to submit briefs in the matter. 
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Newspaper Man in Charge of 
Utility Information Service 


Linton K. Starr, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal, announced 
his resignation recently to become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the newly formed 
Georgia Committee on Public Utility 
Information. He will have direction of 
the committee’s activities, which, it was 
announced, will be to develop friendlier 
relationship between the public and cor- 
porations serving it by acquainting the 
one with the problems and purposes of 
the other. 

Mr. Starr undertakes the work of the 
committee with the advantage of a wide 
experience, not only in the newspaper 
profession, but in publicity and public 
relations work of all kinds. A native 
Georgian, a graduate of Emory Uni- 
versity and a former student of Johns 
Hopkins University, he has lived prac- 
tically all his life in Georgia and has 
been familiar from boyhood with the 
state and its people. 

Mr. Starr has been a close student of 
public relations for many yéars. Dur- 
ing the war he conducted an extensive 
campaign for the government to arouse 
interest in and encourage the support 
of the selective service law in Georgia. 
His other work has included publicity 
for Emory University, various conven- 
tions and a number of business enter- 
prises. He is an experienced adver- 
tising writer. 

In its initial statement the commit- 
tee expressed its views and intentions 
by saying that “We believe that the 
utilities have reached a period demand- 
ing, first, the highest possible standard 
of service to the public; and, second, 
the full understanding by the public of 
the problems of utilities, which, after 
all, are the problems of the public.” 


A. LeRoy Hodges Promoted on 
the Brooklyn City Railroad 
A. LeRoy Hodges was recently ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
City Railroad, where, until this promo- 


tion, he had been in charge of the sta-_ 


tistical work in connection with the op- 
eration of the surface lines. 

Mr. Hodges’ first railway connection 
was with the Westchester, Kennett & 
Wilmington Railway, Kennett Square, 
Pa., as secretary to the general man- 
ager, a position he took after a busi- 
ness education in Albany, N. Y. Leay- 
ing this property in 1908, he was em- 
ployed by the General Electric Com- 
pany as secretary to the assistant man- 
ager of the switchboard department. In 
1911 Mr. Hodges left Schenectady to 
accept an appointment as secretary to 
A. W. McLimont, then vice-president 
and general manager of the Michigan 
United Railways, Jackson, Mich. 


Upon the leasing of this property to 
the Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company he was appointed chief 
clerk to C. E. Morgan, general super- 
intendent of the Michigan Railway, and 
continued in this capacity until Nov. 1, 
1919. 


J. W. Welsh Secretary 


Special Reorganization Committee Rec- 
ommends that A. E. R. A. Engi- 
neer Be Made Secretary — 


As is indicated elsewhere in this is- 
sue, J. W. Welsh, special engineer of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, and acting secretary since the 
resignation of E. B. Burritt in March 
of this year, has been recommended by 


J. W. WELSH 


the special reorganization committee as 
the permanent secretary. For the past 
two years as special engineer of the 
association, Mr. Welsh has conducted 
studies and investigations of special 
subjects and has had charge of the in- 
formation service of the association. 
Under his direction the Bureau of In- 
formation and Service has rendered 
valuable aid to the industry. 

It is the function of this bureau to 
compile information concerning all 
phases of electric railway operation. By 
means of it members of the association 
are kept informed of the latest develop- 
ments in the fare situation throughout 
the country, wages and working con- 
ditions, trend of regulation, valuation, 
franchise requirements, operating meth- 
ods, operating economies, effect of in- 
creased rating of fare, developments in 
the operation of safety cars, ete. In 
addition to this direct service to the 

rember companies, the bureau has also 
prepared statistical data for and other- 
wise has assisted the various standing 
committees of the association, Aera, 
and the publicity department. 

During each of the past two years 
Mr. Welsh, as a special lecturer of 
Yale University, has given a series of 
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lectures on electric railway problems 
to Yale graduate engineering students. 

Until his appointment as engineer of 
the association, Mr. Welsh was in 
Washington, D. C., associated with A. 
Merritt Taylor, manager of the pas- 
senger transportation of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board. Mr. Welsh, who 
served on Mr. Taylor’s staff, assisted 
in providing transportation facilities 
te the various shipyards on the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific Coast as well as cor- 
recting existing shortcomings where 
they were present. Previously Mr. 
Welsh was electrical engineer and. traf- 
fic agent of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rail- 
ways, with which he became associated 


-in 1906 as assistant electrician. In 1910 


he was made electrical engineer and in 
1913 took charge of the traffic depart- 
ment. Some of his earlier electrical 
engineering experience was gained in 
the employ of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., and also in 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company at East Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Welsh was graduated from Wit- 
tenberg College in 1900, Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1901, and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1908. 


J. V. Granger has been elected vice- 
president of the Tidewater Power Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., in which office 
he succeeds H. C. McQueen. 


R. Knecht has recently become mas- 
ter mechanic of the Indiana (Pa.) 
County Street Railways, succeeding 
William Kinter. 

S. G. Shaw, supervisor of safety on 
the Denver & Intermountain Railroad, 
Denver, Col., was recently appointed 
claim agent. W. C. Simonds has joined 
the staff of the property with the title 
of purchasing agent. This position was 
formerly held by W. S. Brackett. The 
two first-mentioned men hold like posi- 
tions respectively with the Denver 
Tramways Company. 
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Francis B. Crocker, founder of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, died on 
July 9 at the age of sixty-one. His 
most important contribution to the elec- 
trical industry was work done in making 
the electric motor a commercial suc- 
cess. His teaching as founder and head 
of the school of electrical engineering 
of Columbia University contributed 
much to the growth and importance of 
the electrical development of this coun- 
try. It was his aim to bring about 
standardization in the electrical indus- 
try and as the first chairman of the 
standardization committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
his painstaking work earned for him 
much commendation. He was a past- 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the Electric Power 
Club and the New York Electrical 
Society. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Improvement Expected in 
Track Material 


Market for First Half Year Has Been 
Very Quiet—Deliveries Are 
Immediate 


The market for track material such 
as spikes, bolts and nuts should show 
improvement in the fall months, ac- 
cording to the opinion of producers. It 


is generally conceded that present buy- 


ing is no better than the poor demand 
existent all the first half of this year. 
There are some inquiries out from 
steam roads as though they were feel- 
ing out the market, but actual orders 
are scarce. 

Electric railway business is flat, but 
some of the lines in the Middle West 
have inquiries on the market for creo- 
soting ties, which may be the first step 
i track construction work. Both steam 
and electric roads have been out of the 
market for so long that it seems con- 
ditions of demand cannot help but im- 
prove. The chief retarding factor, it 
is felt, has been high labor costs, and 
this now seems to be on the road to 
being remedied. Export sales are dead, 
and prospects there are uncertain as 
this market is largely contingent upon 
large world affairs. 

Jobbers of this class of material are 
buying from hand to mouth and gen- 
erally have low stocks. Manufacturers, 
however, still have considerable sup- 
plies of cancelled material on their 
hands and are able to make immediate 
shipments, though manufacturing op- 
eration is at a very low point. Some 
producers who make only bolts and nuts 
are closed down entirely, though as re- 
cently as late last summer production 
was two to three months behind on 
spikes and as long as six months on 
bolts and nuts. 

The current base price on standard 
railroad spikes and track bolts has re- 
ceded about 4 cent in view of the re- 
cent drop in steel. In car lots spikes 
are now quoted at 2.90 cents to 3 cents 
per pound and track bolts at 3.80 to 4 
cents. These price reductions are gen- 
erally expected to improve buying. 


Brill Has Built 2,961 Safety Cars 
to Date 


The J. G. Brill Company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, the American Car 
Company and Wason Manufacturing 
Company, have received orders to date 
for a total of 2,961 Birney safety cars, 
according to the June, 1921, issue of 
the Brill Magazine. With the excep- 
tion of those still in the course of con- 
struction, shipments of these cars have 
been made to 168 street railways in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, New Zealand and Hol- 


land. Indications are, it is stated, that 
light-weight, one-man-operated safety 
cars will very rapidly be installed in 
service in practically every country in 
the world. Up to the first of this year 
a total of 4,193 safety cars had been 
ordered by companies in this country 
and Canada, statistics compiled by the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL show. This 
total covers the five-year period pre- 
vious to the present year as this type 
of car was practically unknown before 
1916, when 187 safety cars were pur- 
chased. 


Steel Cut Brings Price Drop 
in Electrical Items 


Conduit, Outlet and Switch Boxes and 
Locknuts and Bushings Are Re- 
duced This Month 


Following general reductions in the 
price of steel products that were made 
recently, lower quotations have resulted 
on a number of electrical steel prod- 
ucts. Effective July 7 the U. S. Steel 
Corporation reduced the price of stand- 
ard steel pipe from the discounts shown 
on its April 18 card as follows: 4-in. 
and 8-in., 1 point or $2 per ton; $-in. 
to 6-in., 2 points or $4 per ton; and 7- 
in. to 12-in., 3 points amounting to $6 
per ton. 

Effective July 11 a number of lead- 
ing manufacturers of electrical conduit 
also reduced prices by increasing the 
discount allowed distributers, at the 
same time advancing the number of 
their base card by one. The decrease 
amounted to 9 points on black and gal- 
vanized conduit in some instances and 
5 points in others. The difference of 4 
points is accounted for by earlier price 
reductions on the part of those who at 
this time dropped the least, so that 
base prices are said to be approximately 
on the same level. Sizeable stocks are 
reported by manufacturers, with keen 
competition for orders and generally 
quiet conditions of demand. 

In line with the drop in the price of 
base sheets, outlet box quotations have 
been generally reduced 11 per cent on 
black and 10 per cent on galvanized. 
The drop became effective on various 
dates ranging from June 27 to July 11, 
and was made by increasing the dis- 
count 5 points in each case. 

Locknuts and bushings were reduced 
approximately 29 per cent by manufac- 
turers during the same period as the 
price decrease noted above. The dis- 
count to jobbers in standard packages 
was increased 10 points. 

Switch box prices are also down, the 
drop in several instances there becom- 
ing effective around the first of the 
month. The amount of the decrease 
varied with different manufacturers, 
ranging from 11 to 35 per cent. 


Secretary Hoover Optimistic 
on Trade Situation 


Although Exports Are Lower in Value, 
He Foresees Slow Increase Under 
Better Economic Operation 


In an address in Boston on July 12 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
in discussing the foreign and domestic 
business situation, said that although 
our exports and imports had dropped 
nearly 50 per cent in value from the 
high water mark of a year ago, more 
of this decrease was due to the fall in 
prices than to a decrease in volume, and 
that with Russia not exporting food 
he saw no reason why we should not 
continue to export approximately the 
same volume of foodstuffs that we have 
shipped abroad during the past six 
months. This item alone, he said, even 
at present prices would be triple our 
pre-war food exports and would repre- 
sent the equal of more than 60 per cent 
of our whole pre-war export trade. He 
thought also that the demand for our 
raw materials would slowly increase 
toward pre-war amounts and that our 
manufacturers should be able to hold 
special fields for repetitive production 
and ingenuity. He expected we would 
have to make an effort to hold the mar- 
ket for manufactured goods wherever 
we come more directly into competition 
with the European manufacturer, but 
that we can do it if we will work and 
apply our brains to it. 

On the financial side of our situation 
he expressed the belief that our world 
eredit situation is not so serious as to 
require extraordinary solution. The 
real cure for this depression as all other 
depressions is courage and applied in- 
telligence, and the return to primary 
virtues of hard, conscientious toil and 
economy in living. On every side there 
is evidence that the vast majority of 
our nation is making a gain in effort 
ir: those directions equaled only by that 
of 1918, and the day some months ago 
when we entered this effort we funda- 
mentally turned the corner of this de- 
pression. While our recovery may be 
slower than some may expect nothing 
can prevent the prosperity of a coun- 
try where the people have enlighten- 
ment, wish to work, wish to produce 
and wish to do right by their neighbors. 


New York Retail Cement 
Price Down to $3 


Producers Hold Sufficient Stock to Make 
Prompt Shipments, Though Pro- 
duction Is Low 


Activity in the market for cement 
continues on the same quiet level as 
heretofore. Electric railways are buy- 
ing very little and demand from other 
sources, such as steam railroads or the 
building trade, has not picked up ap- 
preciably. Early this year, in view of 
the low production of cement, it seemed 
possible that deliveries might become 
pushed if building work started up as 
was expected. At present there seems 
little chance of a shortage developing, 
however, despite the fact that produc- 
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tion is still down very low. Dealers 
are existing from hand to mouth but 
producers have a fair surplus quan- 
tity, which insures immediate deliveries. 
Manufacturers apparently believe that 
the situation will drift along on its 
present quiet plane for a few months, 
with some activity in the field of resi- 
dential construction work but very lit- 
tle in other classes of building. 
Producers’ prices have held steady 
since last April, when a cut of 60 cents 


per barrel was made, but meanwhile 
retail quotations have continued to 
drop. At the time producers lowered 


prices: last April New York dealers 
were quoting $3.50 per barrel. This 
has since dropped to a nominal price 
of $3.20 per barrel, but at the same 
time prices are being cut to $3, though 
some interests refuse to sell as low 
as that. The peak price of cement was 
$5.20 per barrel, New York, in effect 
last November. 


SAeeeusuessssnoucsossaueseusususacsueeaureauenausauscuessoseauenauususnesaucusinsncuauapoatotieanuuansnatitl 


Rolling Stock 


Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, Fla., 
has placed anorder for twelve more Birney 
safety cars for the Tampa service to be 
delivered in time for the next tourist sea- 
son, General Manager Thomas J. Hanlon, 
Jr., announces. The company placed a 
previous order for eight safety .cars with 
J. G. Brill Company in February, 1920. 


Pacific Electric Railway Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., received ten new all-steel, 
multiple-unit, interurban motor cars in Los 
Angeles on July 5. These cars, which were 
described on page 393 of the August 21, 
1920, issue, are the first installment of thirty 
ordered in July, 1920, from the Pullman 
Company. Delivery was delayed by two 
fires in the Pullman works, which destroyed 
a large amount of construction material. 
Twenty of the cars are equipped with four 
motors of 150 hp. each, the cost of the 
motor cars being $46,000 each. The re- 
maining ten cars are trailers, costing $25,- 
000. The ten motor cars yet undelivered 
are expected to arrive within a few weeks, 
followed by the trailers. The new cars, 
which weigh 57 tons each, will be dis- 
tributed on the Long Beach, San Bernardino 
and other lines of the company where traf- 
fic is heavy, the intention being to transfer 
the cars now in use to other divisions of 
the system. 


Detroit (Mich.) Municipal Railway, men- 
tioned in the Juné 18 issue as asking for 
bids on 100 safety cars and fifty Peter 
Witt cars, has this week placed orders for 
these. Information just issued on the 
Peter Witt cars is given below. Specifica- 
Ans on the safety cars are as shown 
elow : 


Number of cars ordered 


re ees eel 
IDate*of orden y-siiamiatea te sels July 12, 1921 
Delivery: veces a spt soe nian ols g November 
Builder. G. C. Kuhlman Car Comvany 


Type of car.Peter-Witt, Detroit Safety Tyne 
Seating capacity 


Welr ht: scoters. acute. clone arene 36,000 lb 
Lengthvtovierrall tis ote on ares 48° fti.4 in 
Truck wheelbase of oc os. 0. Bice 5 ft. 2°>in 
Width? over “Ql Sic ete vr.ceienets 8 ft. 2 In 
Height, rail to trolley base ........ 11 ft. 
OGY: icc elitr neem sats chile ee Mee meee Steel 
Interior Pring es Get. 7 ste. c< cone Omak mores Cherry 
Hieadlininigrieun calcurrnd 2c Seeeine oe me Agasote 
TROOL: Soh Salen Mentha ienehebene e Glide. cine Meee Arch 
Air brakes fuse cna cee G.E. CP. 27 
As1as 4 okie 43-in. A.FE.R.A. Standard 
Bumpers: % Geioe teeters oc 2 Hedley Anti-climber 


Car signal system ........ Faraday Buzzers 
Car trimmings... Pied. Statuary Bronze 
Center and side bearings ..Perry-Hartman 
COntrol: te. ceae K-3562, with door contacts 
and line switch 
Couplers)... sort ok si eeretb bio <eeks Metropolitan 
Curtain fixtures ....Curtain Supply No. 88 
Curtain material ..O’Bannon D.C., No. 076 
Designation ) sigma? 51224 Stata. Keystone 
Door operating mechanism ............. 
National Pneumatic at center doors 
Mare DORs patkecten stele es eae ted Johnson 
Fenders or wheelguards H. 
Gearsand *pinions i.e) tia. cea ed ee eee 
G.E. Long Adendum tooth, solid 
Hand ‘brakes! o <4 vies. Seas ete Peacock 


Headlignhtse, . eae: Golden Glow, No. 96 
JOULE ADO XES Rls so. «+ o70: 6, ueleaienets M.C.B. 
Lightningaqerrescers’ %.)fa.. els ovcm alge els G.E. 
IMFO CONSE Semmes siaieretcca +. ats c <.s lavale bMepematane en etaiahedsl 


G.E. 265—35-hp., 4 per car, inside hung 
Paint 


Sherwin-Williams, Old Dutch, enamel 
Registers ...International R-7, air-operated 
Sanders ...... Osgood-Bradley sand traps 
Sash WAUGEUBSS Pemciayels heres, one. stale lsyodeeselsnetats AG 

O. M. Edwards Company, 134 D 


SCE RRP), AIA Ss - Ses tac Brill 
Seating @imaceniate. --.-i:.-\. s-seb Rattan 
Step: Creme .\ieileys cass 6 leaned Feralun 


Trolley catchers or retrievers .......... an 
Ohio Brass Compan 


Trolley base... atsirye)..'4 Ohio Brass Company 


Trolley wheels or shoes..,... Ideal, 4% in. 
TE TUCK Siemens | eile sts ictccs « lenenelens Brill, 77 El 
Ven tilatOrene.. . Sarre sselon- = we eae Garland 
"Wheels: Tataterens -«utietalie sue: «srs ape ay etieee Steel, 26 in. 


Special devices, ete. ........... secese ret n 
Nichols-Lintern Tail Light, Duplex 
Safety Car Devices Equipment like that 
used on safety cars, controlling front 
door and interlocking center doors. 


Track and Roadway 


Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., received bids in the office of the pur- 
chasing agent up to July 14 for track bolts 
end spikes. 


Tampa (Fla.) Electric Company is plan- 
es 3 to double-track about 2 miles of its 
ine. 


East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, East 
St. Louis, Ill., will not be able to make the 
improvement as requested by the city of 
Belleville, O. W. 4H. Sawyer, president. 
stated that $30,000 had been appropriated 
for maintenance in the city during the year 
and that this amount would not cover ex- 
tended enlargements demanded. Members 
of the Belleville Council will consider pav- 
ing West Main Street by assessment and 
will compel the railway to install double 
tracks between the Public Square and the 
Southern Railway crossing. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—Owing to poor business conditions the 
proposed big truck plant which is to be 
erected just east of Fort Wayne, Ind., by 
the International Harvester Company has 
been postponed for about a year. But the 
Greater Fort Wayne Development Company 
—a million dollar concern—which was 
formed among Fort Wayne business men to 
build homes, ete., is going ahead with 
plans already formed for putting in streets 
for the plant. One of the things which the 
development company is pushing right 
along is the extension of the car lines of 
the Indiana Service Corporation to the 
plant. Recently a remonstrance was filed 
by residents of Pontiac Street against the 
double tracking of that street, so another 
route to the plant east of the city is being 
considered. 


The Public Service Railway. Newark, N. 
J., will shortly begin to lay Belgian blocks 
along the tracks from Bordentown, N. J., 
to Black’s Creek. 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Street Railway. has 
submitted proposals to the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company for a loan of $650,000 to 
finance improvements which will include the 
proposed extension of the Warsaw Avenue 
line. Director of Street Railways, William 
Jerome Kuertz, disclosed this fact recently 
to a delegation of citizens who called on 
him for information in regard to the above 
mentioned extension. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway has 
signed a lease with the Boston Transit 
Commission for the construction and opera- 
tion of an underground tunnel station at 
Maverick Square, East Boston, the end of 
the East Boston tunnel. At present the 
cars run up an incline and radiate to the 
various surface lines. When the new sta- 
tion is constructed train service will be 
operated through the tunnel and passengers 
will change to, surface cars at this point. 
The estimated cost of this station will be 
$1,650,000. 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad is purchas- 
ing all its energy from the New York 
Edison Company. This company took over 
the power plant located at Washington and 
Bay Streets, Jersey City, New Jersey. It 
contains four turbo-generators with a total 
Chee of 8,000 kw. The plant was built 

in & 


Professional Note 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, consulting engi- 
neers, New York, have opened an office at 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. At this 
office the firm is prepared to render services 
in the way of making valuations, engineer- 
ing reports, superintending construction, 
conducting management of public utilities 
and industrial properties and preparing 
financial programs. The office in Philadel- 
phia is in addition to the offices at 115 
Broadway, New York, and at 58 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


Trade Notes 


The Esterline-Angus Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has developed a portable con- 
centration meter for showing the degree of 
coneentration of chemical salts in water. 


W. H. Bloss of the executive sales de- 
partment of the Ohio Brass Company at its 
main office, Mansfield, Ohio. died at_ his 
home in that city on June 22. Mr. Bloss 
had been with the company continuously 
since 1906 and for the past year had been 
in charge of steam railroad electrification 
for the company. Previous to that he was 
in charge of sales for the central district. 


The Mica Insulator Company, 68 Church 
Street, New York City, has developed a 
flexible oiled cotton tube for withstanding 
high temperature in electrical machine and 
instrument winding. 


J. R. Crawford, general sales manager | 


of the Union Carbide Sales Company, has 
succeeded N. ©. Catabish as general sales 
manager of the National Carbon Company, 
Ine., Cleveland, Ohio. 

P. L. Laughlin, assistant district sales 
manager of the Verona Tool Works, Chi- 
cago, has been made district sales man- 
ager, succeeding John B. Seymour, who as- 
sumed the office of sales manager Superior 
Supply Company, Chicago, last month. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, manufacturer of conveying, ele- 
vating, crushing machinery, etc., has moved 
its New York office from 50 Dey Street to 
3C Church Street. Harold B. Wood has 
been made district sales manager, succeed- 
ing F. C. Ayers, who has left the company. 


The International Register Company, 
Chicago, Ill, through its sales agent the 
Electric Service Supplies Company, has 
leased 112 International portable hand reg- 
isters to the Third Avenue Railway Com- 
pany, New York City. These registers are 
attached to the fare box and used as an 
additional check on fares. About 250 of 
them were also placed with the Public 
Service Railway Company, Newark, N. J., 
earlier this year, for use on its safety cars. 


The Worcester Electric Tool Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently been organ- 
ized to take over the business of the Sten- 
man Electric Valve Grindér Company, Ine, 
the Stenman Electric Tool Company and 
the Consolidated Machine Tool Company, 
all of Worcester. The principal products of 
the company for the present will be the 
“HusKee” three-in-one combination service 
tool and the “HusKee” service drills. These 
tools have been on the market in a small 
way for the past six months and are the 
result of over two years’ development werk. 
The officers of the company are: H. P. 
Gleason, president; A. G. Sandberg, treas- 


urer; J. J. Kelleher, sales manager, and 
Harold Raine, advertising and _ service 
manager, 


New Advertising Literature 


Pneumatic Tool Accessories. — Ingersou- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, has issued a twenty-four-page bookict 
illustrating and describing its line of “Little 
David” pneumatic tool accessories. 


Fire Fighting Equipment.—The Oil Con- 
servation Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a pamphlet on “Bleetric 
Light and Power Plant Fire Protection,” 
which describes the ‘‘Oceco” 10-gal., nen- 
freezing fire extinguisher. 


Track Equipment.—A. C. Callon, Port- 
land, Ore., dealer in cars, rails and other 
railway equipment, has issued No. 117 of 
“Callons Bulletin,” dated June 1921, which 
lists various quantities of new and relaying 
rails, frogs, switch points, track bolts, snfkes 
and other equipment. 


